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ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 

A GUIDE FOR TRAVELLERS IN PURSUIT OF HEALTH. 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D^ M.R.aS. Eng. 

Illustrative of the Advantages of the various localities resorted to by 
Invalids, for the cure or alleviation of chronic diseases, especially con- 
sumption. With Observations on Climate, and its Influence on Health 
and Disease, the result of extensive personal experience of many 
Southern Climes. 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, MOROCCO, FRANCE, ITALY, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, EGYPT, 4c. 

" Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and his book 
contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal experience of a 
traveller. To persons who l^ve determined that they ought to have 
change of climate, we can recommend Dr. Madden as a guide.-^ 
Athefusumy 

" It contains much valuable information respecting various favorite 
places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well-informed physician, 
— Lanoef." 

" Dr. Madden^s book deserves confidence— a most accurate and excel- 
lent work.** — Dublin Medical Review. 

" It cannot but be of much service to such persons as propose leaving 
home in search of recreation, or a more benign atmosphere. The Doctor's 
observations relate to the favourite haunts of English invidids. He 
criticises each place seriatim in every point of view. — Reader. 

^ We strongly advise all those who are going abroad for health^s sake 
to provide themselves with this book. They will find the author in 
these pages an agreeable gossiping comnanion as well as a professional 
adviser, who anticipates most of their difficulties.^ — Dublin Evening Mail. 

" To the medical profession this book will be invaluable, and to those 
in ill-health it will be even more desirable, for it will be found not 
merelv s guide for change of climate, but a most interesting volume of 
travel."— 6?/o6e. 

" Dr. Madden is better qualified to nve an opinion as to the salubritv 
of the j^laces most frequented by invalids than the majority of writers 
the subject" — Liverpool A Unon. 

" There is something, and a great deal too, for almost every reader n 
this volume, for the physician, for the invalid, for the historian, for th^ 
antiquarian, and for the man of letters. Dr. Madden has rendered a 
necessary service to the profession and to the public upon the subject 
under notice,''*'— DublinEvening PosL 

** Dr. Madden^s work is fraught with instruction that must prove useful 
both to practitioners and patients who study it."— -iSfawndertf* ifews Letter. 

"Dr. Madden deserves the thanks of all those persons afflicted with 
that dire disease, consumption — as well as of those who suffer from 
thronic bronchitis, asthma, dkc. It is the best work on change of climate 
(hat has ever been presented t» the public."— •Dat/y PoU. 
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THE AI^aLE HOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



LUNCHEON. — A FATHER IN BABYLON. 



I did not particularly require the Captain's 
hint to make a good luncheon, for 1 had 
breakfasted early, and had been two hours at 
work in the garden before I called at the 
Mansion, so the strength of my appetite was 
as great as that of my stomach, and if they 
were proofs of the strength of my head, they 
were flattering. Just as we sat down to the 
table, I assured my noble-minded host that 
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I believed I should find sufficient funds, with 
my inexpensive habits, to pull me through 
the first year at Hackney, by which time I 
hoped to find some source of income ; but if 
I found myself in any difficulties, I would 
avail myself of his kindness. This was a kind of 
compromise, which would give time for events 
to mature themselves and still hold the gene- 
rosity in reversion, which, I thought, would 
in some degree satisfy him, for it was clear to 
me that he felt some chagrin. As I thought 
BO it happened — ^for he drank a glass of ale 
at a draught, and smacking his finger and 
thumb, said — 

" Now, you talk more like a man whose 
head is really steady ; take a piece more of 
this ham — I am glad your stomach is good — 
I think it was the noise of my birds which 
disturbed your better judgment.'^ 

'^ It certainly was not the height of your 
quarter-deck," I remarked — " for believe me, 
if it were disturbed, the force welled up from 
the bottom of my nature.'' 
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"Oh yes— Harry," he said affectionately, 
as I thought and felt — "I make no doubt of 
that ; you are too much like your respected 
mother, to act in such a matter from mere 
caprice; but you have taken steps which no 
doubt will be most satisfactory to your own 
mind — and that is the great thing, and I am 
satisfied also, but do not suffer yourself to be 
pushed to extremities. Whenever I am in 
London I shall find you out, and if you should 
be mounting the rostrum I shall be proud to 
sit for a season at the feet of Gamaliel — pro- 
vided you do not preach at me point blank. 
In such a case I should perhaps quickly rise, 
and 

' Take my walks abroad.* " 

Just as we had finished luncheon, his valet 
came in to say that the Rev. Mr. Rushworth 
wished to speak a few words with him. He 
looked across the table at me, and said — 

*'Have you any idea, Mr. Neville, what 
business brings the Vicar here this morning ?" 
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''Not the slightest, Captain Leo/' I re- 
plied. 

" Nor I," he said musing ; " but I suppose 
the way to know is to let him tell it himself 
— show him in Tom." 

The moment Tom made his exit, the 
Captain added — 

" If that * Black dragoon' knew how I felt 
towards him just now — since he has so 
grossly insulted Dame Wilson and her niece 
and your mother, he would not have bearded 
the Leo in his den.'' 

I rose from the table, saying, " I had better 
retire, as it is a matter doubtless with which I 
have nothing to do, and I may be an impedi- 
ment." 

" Sit down again, Harry Neville, the Vicar 
cannot have anything to say that I mind 
being said before you ; besides, your presence 
may be a check upon him, if not upon me. 
Sit down, I say, my dear fellow ; you need 
not mind learning a secret if the Vicar has 
one to tell, if I do not. If he feels it a 
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matter too important to be spoken in yonr 
presence, why he may go and tell it to some- 
body else of his own colour/' 

T again said, " I had rather retire, Captain 
Leo," when he said, like one used to speak 
with authority, yet prefacing his command 
with a most friendly familiarity which left 
me no choice — 

" Harry, my lad, sit down. I am com- 
mander of this cabin, and you are my body- 
guard ; forsake your post at your — " The 
door opened, and the Vicar of Timberton was 
before us. 

He gave an involuntary jerk of surprise at 
seeing me sit at the table with the heir of 
Timberton and Edgecombe; after that first 
glance T was not entitled to notice. He 
said — 

" Pardon me, Captain Leo, I thought you 
were alone." 

" That may be, but I am not responsible I 
hope for what you think," was the retort. 

"Certainly not — certainly not, that is a 
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niutual condition you see, Captain Leo — ah I 
ah I You are like a true Englishman, always 
ready, always ready. The fact is, I want a 
few minutes' private talk with you, if you are 
at leisure — ay 1" 

" Very well, you have the chance then. I 
have just finished luncheon, and am ready to 
hear." 

" But privately. Captain — a private affair." 

" Oh 1 the devil, is not this private enough ? 
There is no one behind the curtains, Mr. 
Eush worth, and I do not intend to hear 
anything, that may not be safely spoken 
before your brother-in-law. Speak out your 
business. Sir 1" 

'' You cannot suspect my busines, or you 
would not say so, believe me, Captain Leo. It 
is quite a private matter." He spoke in a 
mysterious fashion. 

" I don't care how private you may deem 
it, there is no reason on my side why Mr. 
Neville should not know it, for he is in my 
confidence, and we have been for two hours 
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past talking confidentially of private affairs 
on the house-top. If you cannot speak your 
business in the presence of my friend your 
brother-in-law, why you must find me when 
I am not engaged as at present." 

" Oh, very well, Captain, if you have no 
objection, I have not the least; but mind you, 
I will not be responsible for any after 
vexation, which you may feel in consequence 
of publicity." 

** If you mean that, it is a sly slap of the 
face, at once un-called for and unjust; beside 
Sir, my friend is not a blab." 

" Not in the least, I assure you. I only 
meant that one person in addition would 
know the fact beside yourself — but — it is 
after all but a trick of youth — of youth, and 
you and I were younger once, and — " 

" And acted like fools and scoundrels, 
especially with vain and unfortunate girls, I 
suppose you would say." 

"Just so, just so, Captain," rejoined the 
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Vicar, ** I suppose you were yourself rather 
gay, like all sons of the ocean." 

" Oh, as for that, you sons of the Church 
always left us ' no- where.' The very devil is 
in you, beyond all doubt. I look upon you, 
Mr. Eushworth, as a regular father in — 
Babylon — but what has this to do with your 
business ? " ^ 

" Not much, not much, and yet it is a 
little of this nature, for I must tell you that 
things are not in the village just what they 
appear to be ; for instance, there is that shop- 
keeper's girl, Jessie, as crafty a piece of 
Eve's humanity as ever lived. I have long 
suspected her of trying to engage the notice 
of your son ; and of Dame Wilson's con- 
nivance at her tricks, and, by some un- 
explained accident, I had a proof of this 
fact yesterday, so that I feel constrained to 
acquaint you with all the particulars, for I 
sympathise with you as a father." 

^^ By my body and breeches, I am not much 
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in want of sympathy ; but to what is all this 
leading ? Let's hear it at once." 

" The fact is," said the Vicar, " there is a 
clandestine correspondence being carried on 
between the gay young soldier and that 
crafty dame's niece, which, I think, you 
ought to be made acquainted with for obvious 
reasons, that you may check the mischief in 
the bud." 

This communication was more intensely 
interesting and painful to me than the Cap- 
tain had any idea, and I would have given 
much to have been out of the room, and yet 
I was anxious to hear all that the Vicar had 
to communicate, and not the less to learn 
what view the Captain would take of the 
matter. 

" Well, Sir," asked the Captain, " and how 
did you learn these important particulars? 
Have you any proof to offer in this case ?" 

The Vicar said, lowering his voice to a 
tender pitch, " I have unquestionable proof, 
for, by some strange and yet so far fortunate 

B 5 
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mistake, Mr. Willifer Elliott has written a 

love letter to Jessie Wilson, and by accident, 

by an oversight directed it to — to my niece." 

" And she, like a dutiful daughter, has 

■ shown it to you — well, to be sure, I see 

through it all as clear as starlight in a clear, 

cloudy, night. Have you the other letter also?" 

" What other," asked the Vicar, while the 

Captain twirled his finger round in the air and 

set the tip of it on his left thumb nail, ** I 

know of no other letter." 

" Ah, ah, ah," laughed the Captain, " but I 
very clearly perceive that my young scamp 
has also been writing, no — but as you say- 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with that other village notable Miss Amy 
Eushworth, that Vicar's niece, and has mis. 
addressed his amorous epistles, I see he is 
playing a double game like many other people, 
you see, Mr. Vicar, Ebna Ebonal has not been 
in the village for nothing." 

'' Your n:anner of talking really surprises 
me. Captain Leo." 
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" Perhaps so, but yours does not surprise 
me in the least— no, no, I do not care to read 
what my son has said to that shop keeper's 
crafty niece as you designate her, I am satis- 
fied that will not lead to mischief — but I will 
go presently up to the shop and learn what 
he has had the folly to say to Miss Amy 
Rushworth. Of course, I can count upon 
your sympathy as a father to aid me in 
* checking,' as you say so feelingly, ' checking 
the mischief in the bud.' " 

I must confess that if I had been an un- 
interested party, the cutting irony and keen 
satire of Captain Leo would have given me 
exquisite pleasure. As it was, I managed to 
throw as much glee into my face as possible 
for my brother-in-law more than once eyed 
me to note as 1 thought the agony which his 
communication was calculated to inflict. The 
Vicar was in a position which would have 
been distressing to any man who was not 
blinded by his own policy ; and, strange as it 
may appear, he seemed not to have had before 



>^ 
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the Captain spoke the slightest idea that a 
corresponding mistake had been made as 
pointed out by the Captain. In a few minutes 
he caught hold of the best means of retreat 
that was before him, oflfered by the facetious 
way his communication was received. He 
commenced by his mockery of a laugh or 
substitute for a cough — 

" Ah, ah, a — ^you see, human nature remains 
much as it was when we were younger, ay, 
perhaps, our practices have grown a little 
worse with the growth of dissent amongst us 
and—" 

" Stop, stop ; Mr. Vicar, you are over- 
leaping the saddle I fear. I will lay you a 
dozen of the best old port in the bins of the 
Mansion to your pocket cork-screw that 
neither of these intriguing young daughters 
of Eve's humanity — nor that son of Adam 
ever set foot in a Dissenter's Tabernacle, 
Chapel, Conventicle, little Zoar, or Bethel, 
during their whole lives." 

"Capital, capital, you are overpowering. 
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I dare not wager — Mr. Neville here is of 
opinion that betting is immoral. I cannot bet 
especially in the presence of one about to 
become an oracle amongst dissenters. Ay, 
Captain, ah, ah, a." I felt provoked to say — 
"beside that you are afraid of losing your 
vade mecum.^^ 

This seemed to please the Captain a good 
deal for he laughed heartily while the Vicar 
vainly tried to join him and took his leave 
during the effort. As soon as his back was 
turned my host said — 



'* ' O, wad some pow*r the giftie gie us 
To Bee oursel as others see us 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.* 



"I'll tell you one thing, Harry, the greatest 
misfortune that ever happened to your mother 
was that man's marriage with your sister. I 
would sooner see my son united to the poorest 
family in Timberton than with his. I have no 
ill feeling towards this Amy Eushworth, in 
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particular. She is rather an object of pity — 
but I must learn from Jessie Wilson what 
the Ensign has been fool enough to say in 
writing. I shall see you to-morrow, if I do 
not bring you the works of Madame Guyon 
this evening. That giddy-headed flirt, Eliza 
Wimbush, would be an eligible match com- 
pared with Amy Rush worth." 

As I walked back to the Angle House, I 
was visited by conflicting thoughts and 
emotions, which threw my mind into a slough 
of despondency. I gave the reins to my fancy 
and imagination, and mentally wandered 
through a strange maze of incoherent specu- 
lation. I did not escape the confusion suf- 
ficiently to weigh, with any degree of accuracy, 
what I had heard until after I had found 
oblivion for a few hours in sleep, which was 
not until the second night after that morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ENSIGN WILLIFEK. — THE DOUBLE CORRESPON- 
DENT. — CAPTAIN LEO, MRS. NEVILLE, AND 
DAME WILSON GO TO EDGECOMBE CHURCH. 



About four o'clock in the afternoon. Captain 
Leo paid his accustomed visit to the village 
shop to procure a fresh supply of cigars and 
tobacco. His stock seldom exceeded one day's 
consumption, except on Saturday, when he 
purchased a double quantity to carry him 
over the day of rest. Sevefal considerations 
induced him to buy those commodities daily, 
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and from the village shop. He thought that 
it was the duty of every gentleman, when he 
resided in the country, to support the trade of 
the place where he lived by purchasing every 
thing which he required for himself or esta- 
blishment at the village or town where his 
house was situated, and not to go further 
a-field than absolutely obliged. On the 
other hand, he had a particular attachment 
to Dame Wilson, from a conviction of her 
superior worth as a woman, and a belief 
that she had been obliged to take to her 
mode of business from necessity forced 
upon her from some misfortune, for which 
she was not responsible. He knew not 
what that was, and he had too much of the 
true gentleman to make any unhandsome in- 
quiries into the particulars. He also felt 
much pleasure in a tSte-k-tSte with her 
bright-eyed warm-hearted niece, the sparkling 
Jessie, who had the faculty of falling into the 
cue of the Captain with inimitable clever- 
ness. 



k 
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That afternoon, lie had an additional in- 
terest to serve in making his call. He wanted 
to learn what his son had been foolish enough 
to write to Amy Eushworth. I had been un- 
usually restless; and, as a relief, I proceeded 
at once to tell my mother all about the call 
of the Vicar and his business, and that I ex- 
pected that the Captain would obtain a sight 
of the Ensign's letter to Amy Eushworth. 

After a pause, she asked — 

" Did the Captain read the letter mis- 
directed to Amy Eushworth ? " 

" He refused to do so, saying he was not 
afraid that would lead to any mischief. I 
wish he had." 

** Why ? " 

" Because there will be no other means of 
learning the contents : for you may be sure 
that as Eushworth has been so disappointed in 
his ofl&ciousness to curry favour with the Cap- 
tain, under which he sought to mask his own 
transparent designs, he will not allow any- 
one to scan that document, unless he can 
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damage Jessie's reputation some future day 
thereby." 

" You have, I presume, fully made up your 
mind respecting her for the future." 

" Exactly so, mother. My future life has 
two objects always associated with it when- 
ever I project myself forward, and it seems 
worthless without one or both of them." 

" And those objects may fail you when you 
least expect," said my mother, with an ex- 
pression of maternal anxiety. 

" One of them I am sure never can while 
life is spared, and then I shall have the re- 
membrance of what will be dearer than 
anything else except the other." 

'* And what are those objects, Harry ?" 

I saw my mother's lips slightly quiver as 
she ashed the question, and that sent a 
tumult of passionate emotions through my 
heart, and I rose up and looked out of the 
window, as I said : 

" They are my mother and Jessie Wilson." 

A considerable time passed before either of 
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US spoke, and she was the first to break the 
silence. 

**I see very clearly/' she began, "that 
many things conspire to make you unhappy. 
William Eushworth's conduct certainly grows 
worse and worse, not only towards us but 
Mary also. If he has any tender feeling 
in his nature it is shown towards his savage 
and ill-tempered dog. It is now quite 
apparent that he is endeavouring to bring 
about an engagement with the Ensign, which 
would make his niece probably the future 
Lady Elliott. I am fully aware that the 
Captain has a very strong prejudice against 
any such connection, and no wonder, for 
Mr. Willifer Elliott can command the atten- 
tion, not only of a much finer and more 
accomplished woman, but one whose wealth 
and position in society would be on a par 
with his own^ for there is no doubt he 
will be made the heir of Tioiberton and Edge- 
combe, unless the lost child should by some 
. mysterious providence come to light.'' 
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At this I turned sharply round, and looked 
at my mother in a manner that made her say 
—"What's the matter?'' The thought of 
what I had seen written on the fly-leaf of the 
Wesleyan hymn-book crossed my mind, but 
I did not make any remark respecting it then, 
for I wanted to hear what she had further to 
say about the things which made me uneasy. 
She went on as follows— 

" It is very likely that you lay some stress 
upon this matter of the Ensign's writing to 
Jessie, but depend upon it she is far too sen- 
sible to pay any attention to a correspondent 
who has so grossly committed himself to both 
parties. It really looks as if he did it on 
purpose to show them both at once that he 
was only amusing himself at their expense, and 
had grown tired of keeping each ignorant of 
the fact, and so adopted that method to amuse 
himself further by undeceiving them. Jessie 
Wilson is too wise to pay any attention to him. 
If you were not leaving Timberton you would 
not think anything seriously of this matter." 
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With a show of indifiference, I added, 
"I do not think seriously in the way you 
think I do ; I have good faith in Jessie Wilson, 
and I do not hesitate to say that I have good 
faith in myself, which I believe is fully appre- 
ciated by her ; but — " 

*' But what ? — let me know your * buts ' as 
well as your belief in this matter." 

I added, "the Captain thinks so well of 
Jessie that he has endeavoured to persuade 
his son to — to — " 

*'Pay attention to her?'' asked my mother, 
with some surprise. 

*' Just so," I said, and another pause fol- 
lowed, after which she continued : 

" I need not be surprised in one sense, but 
I think for that very reason, the Ensign will 
not be disposed to heed her, and has taken 
this step to show it." 

There was much good sense in what my 
mother said, yet I could not endorse her 
opinion entirely, for the flattering pospect 
was of a kind more than sufficient to make 
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a village shopkeeper's niece a little giddy and 
disposed to re-consider herself, and the pro- 
bable consequences on this side and on that—* 
and the gravest results were to be expected. 
As the subject was unpleasant to me I sought 
to change it by asking my mother if she knew 
imder what circumstances Captain Leo lost 
his child, and the cause of the mother's death. 
She replied : 

" I do not know, properly speaking, nor 
does any one in Timberton know even as 
much as I (Jo. The Captain has, more than 
once, told me that he was married, that his 
wife was a beautiful woman, and a Metho- 
dist, that he had lost her under strange 
circumstances, which seemed to give him 
much pain in remembrance, but that his 
child's life was saved, yet its identity was 
lost almost immediately after the mother's 
death. Further than this I do not know. 
He once said ' T will tell you all about it some 
day, Mrs. Neville.' The general belief some 
ten years ago, when the Captain left the 
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Navy, was that he had ill-used his wife, and 
was in some way the cause of her death; 
suflfering remorse of conscience for his crime : 
but that was all mere vulgar surmise. It was 
caused, I suspect, from his preferring to pleep 
in the haunted summer-house — as it was then 
called — and is still believed by some people 
haunted. There is one thing more that I may 
now as well tell you, though it is only a suspi- 
cion of my own, and it may be altogether erro- 
neous. It is this: I think William Ruhs worth 
has a knowledge of some fact about the 
Captain of an iiDportant nature. My reason 
for this impression is the singular restraint 
and constraint of the Captain, when the Vicar 
behaves so rudely, and he is present. Yet 
his conduct, ever since he has been here, has 
been so uniformly good and examplary, that 
I incline to believe that if it is as I suspect, it 
is not a matter affecting his personal cha- 
racter," 

Without going into any details, I assured 
my mother that I had important reasons for 
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believing the reverse was the truth, that 
Captain Leo knew some facts respecting 
the Vicar, which he refrained from uttering 
from consideration of our feelings, though the 
Vicar well deserved to be chastised, and 
miless he was more careful in future than he 
had been of late, such chastisement would 
fall on his head. 

** It may be so, Harry, and now you open 
that view of the matter, it seems probable 
that Mrs. Wilson may have some such know- 
ledge, for her words last Sunday have made 
it quite evident that she is acquainted with 
his past and early life." 

Affairs of this nature show how very little 
we know of each other. I have often thought 
as a matter of mere speculation, which kind 
of conduct has the greatest tendency to come 
before society — the good or the bad ; but I 
suppose that they are both regulated by 
general laws, modified by the peculiar cha- 
racter of each individual. I am painfully 
assured that increase of knowledge of life is 
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increase of sorrow, yet it does not seem 
possible to gain wisdom by any other 
ordeal." 

There was a subject which gave her at this 
time some uneasiness, not only on her own 
account, but on that of Mrs. Wilson and her 
niece. The fact is, my mother, though the 
daughter of a clergyman, had become, through 
her course of reading, study, and marriage 
with an independent preacher, — a dissenter 
in principle, — though, as before stated, she 
attended Church eyery Sunday morning, after 
my sister had become the wife of the Vicar. 
It was therefore no sacrifice for her not to go 
but the case of the Wilsons' was far other- 
wise. They were Church-going persons from 
long habit and principle, and the provoca- 
tions which Mrs. Wilson had received from 
time to time, had at last produced their 
legitimate effect. Dame Wilson resolved 
never to go again to Timberton Church, so 
long as William Eushworth officiated, unless 
he made ample apology for his insults. 
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It will not be much surprise to find that 
Captain Leo had found his mind brought to 
the same condition ; but as he did not require 
religious instruction from any one — and but 
very few parsons were able to inform his 
mind upon matters of theological or practical 
divinity, and certainly the Vicar was not of 
that number, — he resolved to give him the 
chance of preaching at the family pew of the 
Elliotts. Like a shrewd and sensible man — 
and true-hearted also — his cogitations soon 
took a practical form* He was well aware 
that the persons whose feelings had been 
so grossly insulted, would be quite as sensi- 
tive as himself, and would not be able to 
follow their religious habits atTimberton, and 
as he had resolved in future to ride over to 
Edgecombe, he informed the Wilsons of his 
intention, and that he would call with the 
Church-going carriage on Sunday morning, 
and take them with him to Edgecombe 
church. They were not insensible to such 
kind considerations, and accepted his offer. 
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The Captain called at the Angle House to 
make the same disclosure. My mother, how- 
ever, made him understand that there was 
no such necessity in her case, as the Inde- 
pendent Chapel would be more consonant to 
her views, she having of late years gone to 
Church more to satisfy her mind respecting 
domestic harmony than from inward choice. 
Her motives for going to Church were then 
all destroyed. 

The distance to Edgecombe Church was 
not more than a mile and a half, barely so 
much, and it was the burial place of the 
Elliotts— the chancel and pew in it belonged 
to the Mansion — the presentation of the living 
being, as before intimated, in the proprietor 
of the estates of Timberton and Edgecombe. 

The Sunday morning came in due course, 
and the " topping folks " of the village, as 
well as the commonality, were put in a greater 
flutter upon hearing that Captain Leo went 
with his carriage to take Dame Wilson and 
Jessie to Edgecombe church — than they were 
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the Sunday before to hear the onslaught of 
the Vicar. 

The first nine days wonder was on the eighth 
superseded by a greater, and all Timberton 
was talking about the same thing. The Cap- 
tain did not cease every Sabbath morning to 
call for or send the carriage to take them to 
Edgecombe church. 

All things fairly weighed, it is not a matter 
of surprise that they also occasionally went in 
the evening with my mother to the Indepen- 
dent Chapel. 

The Vicar was furious, and endeavoured to 
affix all sorts of ill-advised scandals on others 
to cover his own delinquencies. The unen- 
viable state into which he had brought him- 
self by his own perversity was very much 
intensified by the Ensign's letter to Amy 
Eushworth getting into the hands of those 
whom he chose to call his enemies. Whatever 
vexation Capt. Leo felt at the discovery of his 
son's correspondence with the niece or daugh- 
ter of a man whose character he detested, he 
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was too discreet to exhibit it any way that 
would expose his feelings to the observation 
of others. 

Whatever steps he took with his son to 
do what the Vicar wished to be done towards 
Jessie — viz : " to nip the mischief in the bud- 
ding/' those steps never transpired. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE doctor's cut DIRECT. — THE MYSTERIOUS 

ANGLE HOUSE. 



There is no denying the fact that Captain 
Leo's conduct gave the Wilsons very great 
satisfaction. This did not arise from their 
minds being inflated with the idea of riding 
in the carriage as above stated, but from the 
conviction which Mrs. Wilson felt that the 
people of the place would know that the 
highest personages of Timberton were con- 
vinced that whatever the vicar had said in his 
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preachings at her and Jessie, and his insinua- 
tions for years past were altogether un- 
warrantable and false. The inborn nature — 
the physiological constitution of a man is not 
easily modified and restrained, and anything 
like a radical change of it is rare indeed, even 
in its manifestations — in its organism only by 
undergoing the transformation of death, from 
this cause the Vicar's course was as heretofore, 
so that he did not cease to preach against 
those pomps and vanities which had, as he 
thought, striking personification in Dame and 
Jessie Wilson. 

The old tale which had a sort of stereotyped 
existence in Timberton to be used when there 
was a great dearth of news — that Captain Leo 
was about to be married to Dame Wilson — was 
revived with signs of more than ordinary 
show of reason. It was like a new work, the 
additions, annotations, and emendations being 
so numerous that the past publications looked 
shabby by comparison. The attentions paid 
to the stately Dame every Sunday, handing 
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her in and out of the camage,and the courtesies 
shown to them both at the church of Edge- 
combe, notonly re-created the tale matrimonial 
at Timberton, but at that place also where 
there were more " topping folks " living, 
amongst whom were reckoned the doctor and 
his family of three children, the eldest being a 
grown up daughter — and a wealthy squire, 
Benjamin Alfonso Bleighton, an offshoot of the 
Elliotts, by the mother's side, two generations 
before. The people of Edgecombe were far 
less able to judge of the habits and character 
of the captain in daily life, for they had not 
seen him go in and out of the village shop 
daily for nine or ten years, consequently the 
strength of belief in the Edgecombites, that it 
was a case between the Captain and the Dame 
was many degrees stronger, as is always the 
condition in flying tales — the less knowledge 
the greater belief, or the greater ignorance the 
more persistent the faith. The Timbertonians, 
who had, as a body, grown to be very pleased 
with, and proud of, the stately Dame, and 
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verv fond of the free-hearted Jessie, rather 
hoped than believed the revived rumour, 
while the Edgecombites, on the whole, rather 
feared it was too true. There were two in- 
stances amongst the " topping folks " as 
striking exceptions, one on each side. The 
Vicar, for obvious reasons, was in the midst of 
his petty and nefarious schemes, afraid there 
was too much in it — that the crafty Dame, as 
he called her, would bamboozle the Captain, 
if her vain and vulgar brat did not inveigle 
the Ensign — while on the other side the 
doctor, who was a gentleman of true metal 
having the sterling ring in his nature, and of 
great practical skill in his profession — 
ardently hoped that there was good reason for 
the rumour. He did not hesitate to say that 
there was but one line of conduct which the 
Captain could pursue, which he should more 
heartily rejoice to see. 

Wherever he went he combated the 
opinion of the Edgecombites, and approved 
those of the Timbertonians. His line of 
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argument commended itself to my intel- 
lect more than to my heart and affections. 
He said two days before I was leaving, 
" You see, Mrs. Neville, the Captain has no 
legitimate heir to the estates, and if he 
marries Dame Wilson, he cannot expect any 
from that union, consequently, he would act 
more wisely to marry her niece, who is really 
a very smart well-behaved young lady, 
and, I hear, very respectably educated. I 
shall tell the Captain my opinion about the 
matter as soon as I meet with him ; but 
according to my notions, Mrs, Neville, if 
there is any truth at all in the rumour, it is 
on this side the question — though he may 
talk more freely before people, and act more 
ceremoniously towards the dame than the 
damsel — depend upon it the Captain knows 
who's who and what's what, as well as you 
or I do. If he marries either, it will be the 
damsel — bonnie Jessie. Dame Wilson her- 
self must see that this would be not only 
the most natural, but the best policy also ; 
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for in one case the advantage would die 
with the dame, while in the other, it would 
descend to the damsel's posterity/' 

The eflFects of the Doctor's opinions, and 
truth- told logical and philosophical argument, 
had a painful weight, which made it sink into 
my mind with a force far from pleasant. My 
mother saw the state of my feelings, so she 
soon found a pretext for bringing the Doctor's 
visit to a close. If he had suspected for a 
moment what pain his words were giving 
he would have been grieved. 

My visits to the shop had been during the 
last fortnight frequent and prolonged. I had 
found chances many to unburden my soul, 
but when every other impediment to our 
free conversation was removed, the anxiety 
which agitated my own heart made me 
dumb. I had been for two years in daily 
intercourse with her, drinking in the light of 
her beautiful eyes, and more beautiful love, 
without let or hindrance. We had read toge- 
ther — studied together — sang songs by each 
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other's sides, which deeply thrilled our hearts 
with kindred emotions ; and of late we had, in 
passionate language, and in endearing tender- 
ness, plighted our faith to each other by- 
most affectionate reciprocations of love. The 
contrast of condition was oppressive, and I 
said so with more agony in my face than she 
had ever before seen. We were alone in the 
garden of the Angle House; she and her 
aunt had been with us to the Independent 
Chapel, to the evening service, for the first 
time in her life ; and as it was the last 
Sunday before I departed, they came to sup 
with us. 

Jessie Wilson said to me, as we sat in the 
summer-house, overshadowed by the fine tall 
Scotch firs : 

"I had no idea that there was so much 
earnestness in the manner of dissenting 
preaching. I do not know how to account 
for it, Harry. Do you suppose that you shall 
preach in that fashion when you become an 
prdained minister ? '' 
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" Why not, my dear girl ? " I said, *^ have 
you any doubt about the earnestness of my 
nature ? Do you think I ever could make a 
profession of a great principle, and not enforce 
it with all my heart and soul? No man 
amongst dissenters can become a preacher, a 
minister I mean, without first sincerely 
believing he has had the inward workings of 
the Spirit upon his soul, prompting him to 
that calling. In the case of Church clergy- 
men we know it is not so. The two systems 
begin practically at different points. If it 
were not so, I should have gone to Oxford 
or Cambridge, for the special purpose of 
having the living of Edgecombe, and so 
have become a man in holy orders for that 
living and the respectability of the Clerical 
profession ; not from a conviction that I was 
called to preach the Gospel to save souls from 
destruction. Do you think I can ever be 
other than a sincere man ?" 

She said thoughtfully : 

" I do not believe you ever can, and for 
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that reason I think — I think" — she paused, 
and I felt her hand trembling in mine, and 
struggling to disengage itself. I did not loose 
it, but looked into her face, saying : 

" What do you think, Jessie ? I want to 
know all that you think; and I think ten 
thousand things which I want to tell you, yet 
my heart is too full to give utterance to any. 
Set me an example, my dear Jessie, by telling 
me what you think." 

She turned her eyes upon me, and I at 
once saw they were full of deep emotion ; 
she trembled like the weird sound of the 
evening zephyrs in the boughs of tbe fir trees 
above our heads, as if she knew not how to 
shape her feelings into words. I pressed her 
to my bosom, feeling that she could not with 
human sound tell me more perfectly how 
she loved me. I knew she believed me 
a sincere man, but, whether she thought 
I might become an emng one, was another 
matter. I admit — I could not as firmly 
believe she might not sin against my love and 
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her love, by marrying one whose position 
would place her where she would be surroun- 
ded with all the things which are generally 
thought to make life glorious. 

*'What do you think, Jessie," I said 
tenderly. She forcibly pulled her hand from 
my grasp, and took off her glove also. 

"And because I think you are a sincere 
man, and always will be so, I think that the 
tradition of the Angle House, about the blood- 
spotted ring-finger cannot have a bad mean- 
ing — if this red-freckled finger of mine is the 
one to which reference is made. Do you 
believe I am sincere ?" 

The weight of thought and sentiment 
hanging on her simple question were too much 
for her to bear a moment, for her hand fell 
into mine again, while her head sunk on my 
shoulder to conceal her tears. I kissed her 
little dimpled hand and her red-freckled finger 
more times than there were spots on it, and 
if tears could have washed them off, her ring 
finger would have become as clear as lily 
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bells — as clear as her heart was pure. The 
spell which held our tongues was loosened, so 
that we sat unconscious of all the world, and 
there beneath the five fir trees in fi'ont of the 
north shaft of the Angle House, the evening 
shadow as beforetime gathering quietly in its 
comers, until the whole aspect of the place 
seemed to wear the mantle of ineffable beauty, 
smiling its benignant loveliness upon our 
mutual felicities. 

We conversed frankly and freely about our 
feelings and purposes in life, and made 
arrangements to communicate with each other 
every week by letter as a regular thing, and 
oftener, if necessary. I also informed her of 
the promise made me by Sir Langton, to 
leave me something like an equivalent to 
the living of Edgecombe. I endeavoured 
to impress upon her mind that there was 
a great probability that the means of a 
comfortable livelihood would present itself to 
me more congenial to my feelings than that 
of a minister of the gospel. I had a growing 
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idea in my mind that there were higher and 
more efficient elements of human develop- 
ment and civilization than the present ones ex- 
hibited in the antiquated system of preaching. 
I referred to the last — but already greatest 
ea ate of the realm — the Press. I did not 
hesitate to tell her that my habits of investi- 
gation on all subjects had been of such a 
thoroughly impartial character, that I had 
made it a point of honour and principle to 
read all sides of every question which occu- 
pied my studies, not only in relation to mental 
and moral philosophy, physical science, history 
and politics, but, theology likewise. In con- 
sequence of which T assured her that of late 
my earlier views of life and civilization were 
much modified, and in some instances radi- 
cally changed. 

I had sketched out for her a general plan 
of future study, which was to occupy her 
leisure hours as heretofore, the progress of 
which was to be regularly communicated to 
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me by letter. The fact is, a weekly diary was 
to be exchanged between us by which means 
I should still live at the Angle House in idea, 
and she would be at my side in my movements 
at Hackney College and ramblings about 
London. I asked her to visit my mother often, 
and she said she should do so much moj'e fre- 
quently when I was away, not only to make her 
observations from the top of the Angle House 
of the movements of the Captain, but to 
study the moon and stars through my teles- 
copes. She added a little archly, " to learn 
all the history of this quaint old building — 
which I already know from Captain Leo, has 
some mysterious connection with the haunted 
summer-house in which he used to sleep. 
Before I see you again I shall become quite 
an antiquarian, and understand the meaning 
of all the mystic masonic signs and symbols 
outside and inside the Angle House. Believe 
me, Harry Neville, I have a work, a very old 
work, which I have been studying pretty 
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closely of late, and I find in it all the signs 
which decorate, if they do not beautify, the 
Angle House." 

There was a degree of mystery in her 
manner which impressed me as singular, and 
I asked her whose work it was, to which she 
replied : 

" Oh ! it is mine. Whose do you think it 
is?" 

" I mean not who is the possessor, but the 
author." 

She added sharply : " I cannot tell, but I 
mean to consult a high authority in such 
matters shortly after you are gone." 

"Who is that?" I asked, but rejoined, " I 
suppose you mean your friend the Captain." 

" Ah ! you suppose erroneously ; how easy 
it is for you men-kind to stumble in sur- 
mising. I mean Ebna Ebonal — the wrinkle- 
fingered Gipsy — she will be sure to visit 
Timber ton at the statute. I shall then have 
my fortune told in extenso^ and if there is any 
oracular utterance which I am not able to 
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understand, [ shall, of course, consult my 
sagacious Tutor." 

This work was the one referred to before, 
as something remarkable, and as " the most 
curious object of antique art," which Jessie 
offered to lay against the Captain's secret ; 
but she resolutely refused to give me any 
further information until after I had left 
Timberton. 

Our reciprocated affections had found 
mutual utterance, and the passionate maui- 
fefltations of love had passed from our lips, 
giving and receiving ineffable felicity, such 
as pure and true hearts alone can understand 
or appreciate. 

The shadows of the summer twilight fell 
around us as we paced the garden, or lingered 
under the old Scotch firs to listen for a 
moment, to the soul-moving melody made 
mysteriously by the magical winds or the 
spirits of love and beauty which live and 
move about us, and hold inspiring intercourse 
with human souls, when quickened into 
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higher life by pure emotions. Our hearts 
seemed to throb and beat with united blessed- 
ness, -the remembrance of which will never 
pass from my soul. 

We were called into the house to supper — 
yet still we lingered — and lingered — until the 
last moments came. They passed; how, I 
have not the clearest idea, and must draw 
over them the veil of silence. I conducted 
Mrs. Wilson and Jessie to their home, and 
returned slowlj' through the darkness and 
solitude to the place of my birth, the mys- 
terious Angle House, before which I stood on 
the green and contemplated it with unutter- 
able emotions. I went and sat down on the 
old stocks, in the centre of the three great 
oak trees — the Angle oaks — the three Wiz- 
ards or the Ancient Magi. My reflections 
were of the most mingled character ; the vague 
and shadowy appearance of all surrounding 
objects, but partially symbolized the images, 
thoughts, and emotions, which floated through 
my mind, or stood there in profound darkness 
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or mystery. The uncertainty of the future 
— the doubtful path which lay before me 
— the struggles which I felt sure were 
lying before me, which I Was to begin to 
grapple with on the morrow— the remem- 
brance of the past, so full of sweet and 
joyous circumstances — together with the anx- 
ious and maternal solicitude and earnest 
prayer, which I knew would rise up from 
my mother's heart to the Eternal — the 
sorrows of my sister — the bad nature and 
conduct of the Vicar — and the possible 
future conduct of Captain Leo, viewed from 
the point touched upon by the doctor from 
Edgecombe, and an indescribable host of 
other things, made my head weary and my 
heart faint. I felt that I would willingly die 
and be delivered from all the vain anxieties 
and solicitudes of life. The village clock 
struck twelve before I was conscious of my 
actual surroundments. The thought of Jessie 
Wilson— of her consecration of soul — of my 
dear and aflfectionate widowed mother, who 
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had watched over me so tenderly for long 
years — hoping against hope, quickened my 
spirit with better aspirations, and I knelt 
down beside those old stocks — beneal^ the 
shadow of those old oaks, and implored the 
sustaining aid of the Eternal, to enable me 
to fight the great battle of life with calm 
persistence — to bear and forbear, turning 
neither to the right hand nor the left in 
the path of duty, but honestly and truthfully 
follow the dictates of that divine, though 
small voice, within, through evil report and 
good, which is the exponent of infinite 
rectitude and truth everlasting. 

I returned home with a firm step and a 
resolute will. My mother and I sat conver- 
sing about the past and the future until the 
clock struck three, when we retired to rest. 
At eight the next morning we sat down to 
breakfast in silence. It was the last meal 
which we should take together for some time,^ 
and we might have allowed our minds to sink 
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from painful reflections ; but at that moment 
Captain Leo came in, without much cere- 
mony, saying — 

" I am come to take breakfast with you 
without invitation ; but I wanted to tell you 

that I am going to B this morning with 

the carriage, so Harry can as well ride with 
me. I see your trunks are gone by the 
carrier. It will be better than walking, 
besides, I want a few more minutes' con- 
versation with you." 

Our breakfast table was made more cheer- 
ful by his presence and conversation, while 
my mother felt that the sorrowful reflections 
which would have taken hold of me in the 
lonely walk would be mitigated by degrees, 
and so my mind gradually smoothed down 
to its self-sustaining equanimity. 

I felt the Captain's offer as a gleam of 
sunshine at the last moment. After a most 
affectionate embrace from my mother, and 
her heartfelt benediction, I left Timberton, 
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and all the treasures which the wide world 
seemed to have for me. My parting ride and 
conversation with the Captain increased my 
admiration of his character many degrees. • 
That night I slept in Hackney. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SOMETHING ABOUT HACKNEY. 



Man is a strange creature, whether considered 
as an animal wich physical instincts and 
impulses only, or as an intellectual being with 
moral emotions and an individual conscience 
which makes him a rational soul. Nor is it 
an easy matter to understand him correctly 
under either conception, much less when 
considered in his complete nature. The fact 
of intelligence and a moral nature considered 
as qualities of a spiritual Being, capable of 
existing in a separate state and acting inde- 
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pendently, and separated from a natural 
physiology, is the great secret which has con- 
vulsed the world in all ages — agitating the 
human femily under all circumstances, in all 
places of the earth where any of its members, 
black, white, or copper coloured, have lived 
and died. 

Whether this reasoning soul, with its con- 
science, be a portion of the Infinite neces- 
sarily united to the visible and material, 
as the result of a prior cause, or a po- 
tentially created identity becoming actual 
in the development of that Infinite is a ques- 
tion, which, as yet, has not been decided by 
any logical argument to the satisfaction of 
thinking persons. No logic has been made 
"refutation tight" on this point. It is perhaps 
a matter beyond the pale and capacity of hu- 
man understanding, on which it may be said, 
'* Who can make that straight which God has 
made crooked." Who can say whether this 
compendious thing, which is called the uni- 
verse, was created by an eflBluxion from the 
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Infinite, by volition, or by necessity, or is in 
itself eternal or identical with the Infinite. 

It certainly seems too late in human de- 
velopment, too much opposed to all our 
systems of science, our physical and mental 
philosophies, to talk of something being made 
out of nothing. Exnihilo nihil fit — is a fact 
which no person of sane mind will controvert 
in these days. 

Those persons who maintain the principle 
of the eternity of matter have no better data 
on which to stand, than those who believe in 
the actual, and therefore transient creation 
of the universe. In each case the first prin- 
ciple is an assumption which, being granted, 
the respective deductions may follow as legi- 
timate consequences, but neither can settle 
the point as an absolute fact — therefore the 
moral question, cui bono — ^remains. If the 
former is truth, the latter is error — and vice 
versa — but until the point is authoritatively 
decided, there cannot be any kind of virtue in 
the adoption of either theory. 
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Having stated that my means of living were 
very limited, I may here observe that they were 
not sufficient to enable me to become a regu- 
lar student in that college, for I resolutely set 
my face against all pecuniary aid from ex- 
ternal sources. I could have easily obtained 
all necessary means by availing myself of 
those benevolent appliances in many points 
of view so nobly characteristic of Dissenter's 
practices and principles, but grave reasons 
and personal feelings of an insurmountable 
nature precluded me from acceding to them. 
My plan was to take up my abode as near to 
the college as possible — to avail myself of 
its discipline and common curriculum, and 
the instruction of its Tutor, meanwhile living 
at large on my scanty means and devoting 
myself in earnest to the practical part of the 
profession, by becoming a sort of city mission- 
ary on my own account — and a supernumerary 
to any person who had sufficient confidence 
in my ability 

The Tutor, a very excellent man in his 
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position, pure of life and full of large-hearted 
benevolence, and a ripe good scholar, had, 
however, a pretty strong conviction of the 
infallibility of his creed — Calvinistic — if not 
of his own theological opinions, of which I 
shall have to say a few words. 

As I had as ardent a desire to propagate 
my own theological dogmas as he had, and 
as he believed they were substantially the 
same as his own, my youthftd enthusiasm was 
soon turned to active account, and directed 
into a channel of usefulness, and very soon 
preaching and praying became a kind of pas- 
sionate excitement, which cannot be easily 
described. It was a rapturous mental and 
moral intoxication, a kind of ecstasy, which 
inspired notions and thoughts that seemed to 
lift me above the level of ordinary life. In 
this state five or six weeks passed by almost 
without cognizance, so that I felt the separa- 
tion from my mother and Jessie Wilson 
far less than expected. I had received 
letters from them as regularly as the time 
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appointed came round, and every letter gave 
me satisfaction, though the conduct of 
William Eushworth towards my friends was 
anything than pleasant to my reflections. 
I informed them how my time was spent, 
day by day, and of my growing delight 
in the work in which I was so actively 
engaged. Everything wore a hopeful aspect. 
But a change came over the sunny bright- 
ness of my sky with a suddenness something 
startling. Before I had any consciousness 
of the gathering of the storm, peals of 
thunder were bursting over my head. It 
happened after the following manner : — Dr. 
Williams's metaphysical essays were put into 
my hands to read. I read them after my 
usual way, with all books of that nature, 
viz., with a pen in my hand to make notes 
and observations on the subjects under con- 
sideration. As it chanced, some of my remarks 
were left in the book by mistake, and they 
fell into the grasp of the Tutor, who fancied 
he saw in them opinions of the most het- 
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erodox character. They were in relation 
to Dr. Williams's opinion, " that nature tends 
to defection or nihility " — the gist thereof 
being as follows — 

" It is quite possible, and probable even, 
that intelligences are created as moral beings, 
of necessity pure, that is, can do no evil by 
any possible chance of defection of nature, 
even though the acts of good may result from 
free agency alone — the moral elements of 
their nature being in the absolute sense neces- 
sarily pure. Why should this not be, if the 
first cause is absolutely pure ? We say, if, as 
though there was a question about the fact, 
yet we afl&rm, that if there be a first cause, 
and a first cause only, and not two first 
causes, never mind the apparent * bull ' — the 
thing which we call evil, whether moral, in- 
tellectual, or physical, came absolutely by 
necessity of things from that first cause, 
which otherwise would not be the first cause. 
God, that is the first cause, created all things, 
consequently every atom of the universe, 
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with all the elements, laws, principles, quali- 
ties, and all their possible combinations for- 
ever sprung from that cause absolutely as the 
atoms themselves. To say in an absolute 
way that moral beings were created pure, and 
to admit that they became impure by the 
natural exercise of their nature is a self- 
destroying argument. In this view we might 
syllogize, * the principles of a moral nature 
necessarily tend to evil.' God is the author 
of that nature ; therefore God is the author 
of that evil. There certainly does not appear 
to be any avoiding this result in the condi- 
tion of things supposed. On this principle— 
the first cause considered as a being, must 
be one of self-conflict, creating good and evil 
unavoidably or intentionally, one or the other, 
according to a condition of infinite attribute 
in a state of creative activity. 

** To the ancient magi, four or five thousand 
years ago, this logical difficulty presented 
itself, and to avoid the argumentam ad ah- 
mrdum in relation to a first cause, they main- 
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tained that there were two causes, equally 
first ; two principles co-eternal ; one pro- 
ducing all the good, the other all the evil in 
the universe. This belief has one great advan- 
tage over the Christian theological notion of 
a first cause, viz., the cause of good is kept 
uncontaminated by any admixture or compli- 
city with evil." 

This stray paper suggested to the Eev. 
Tutor the propriety of more particularly 
examining into iny theological opinions and 
principles, which resulted in his discovery 
thai I was a very long way fi*om an orthodox 
Calvinist, and as I was disposed to maintain 
my convictions unless they were shown to be 
erroneous by legitimate argument, which he 
seemed not disposed to use, but in lieu thereof 
gave me to understand that my association 

r 

with the young gentlemen of the college had 
better be discontinued. That I had better 
quietly withdraw from further connection 
until I had arrived at a clearer knowledge 
of the essential principles of Scriptural 
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truth. That it was a sorrowful thing, that 
a youth, whose talents and capacity 
qualified him for eminent usefulness in the 
vineyard of the Lord, should be seduced 
into the paths of vain speculations and false 
philosophy, to the peril of his best, because 
eternal, interests. 

He very affectionately exhorted me to 
earnest prayer for the illuminating influence 
of divine grace to guide me into truth. 
He entreated me by the memory of my 
father's life to read in future none but works 
of sound divinity — the works of men, whose 
faith was as conspicuous as their knowledge 
—men whose theological works had been 
written under the sanctifying influence of 
prayer, and to avoid the seductive hallucina- 
tions of men who sought to be wise above 
what was written. He hoped I should soon 
see the error of my ways and return to the 
safe fold of orthodox divinity in which my 
father had so honourably lived and peace- 
fully died. He assured me that when I could 
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honestly come and sit at the footstool of the 
Eedeemer in my right mind, he should be 
rejoiced to receive me, as the kind-hearted 
father of Palestine did the prodigal son. 

For about the space of an hour the Eev. 
Tutor talked to me in this manner, using the 
language of piety with authority, so severely, 
that I was not allowed to question its truth- 
fulness in relation to myself, nor its infalla- 
bility in opposition to what was assumed 
soul-destroying philosophies and demoralizing 
principles. All attempts in me to show that 
I had weighty arguments and great authori- 
ties to support my views, were peremptorily 
knocked down by the force of years, of expe- 
rience, of established character and reputation 
as a sound theological Tutor. I had 
wandered from the paths of truth, and 
was stumbling upon the dark mountains 
of error, and it became me as a youth to 
receive in meekness the admonitions of my 
elders, who were, through the Divine bless- 
ing, become fathers in Israel. I had nothing 
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to do when the Calvinistic infallible papa 
had brought his castigating lecture to a close, 
but to humbly thank him for the sincerity of 
his wishes, and take my leave. I could not 
for my life thank him for the wisdom of his 
harangue in relation to my opinions and 
principles. I was not allowed to interrupt 
him by offering any remark in self-justifica- 
tion while he was speaking, and when he had 

concluded, his engagements were of so 
pressing a nature, that he could not possibly 
then spare the time for further " conversa- 
tion." 

He walked across the room to open the door 
for me to make my exit. I felt myself un- 
fairly treated — unhandsomely used under the 
imposing trait of affectionate consideration. 
It seemed to me that my opinions, embraced 
after mature consideration, and severe inves- 
tigation 'pro and con, were treated as overt 
acts — myself a criminal — arrainged, tried, 
and condemned, without being allowed to 
defend myself from a capital accusation. 1 
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could not for tlie life of me see much differ- 
ence in principle between the proceedings to 
which I had to bow, and those of the Star 
Chamber, Spiritual Court, and the Spanish 
Inquisition. The real difference was in the 
lack of authority to inflict fines and penalties 
and corporal chastisement. 

As he stood, with his hand on the door, he 
said — 

"I beseech you, Mr. Neville, to think 
seriously over what I have said, they are the 
convictions of a * man older than your 
father.' " 

What seemed to nie the right words that 
moment rushed into my mind, and I added, 
respectfully — 

" I do, and I shall think of it very seriouslv, 
and beg you will also think of another say- 
ing in that divine Book of Job spoken by 
young Elihu — * Great men are not always 
wise, neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment. ' " I bowed and left that house for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LIFE 8TBUQGLE IN EARNEST. 



T LEFT that house with strange thoughts 
and stranger feelings, but unlike Lot's wife, 
I did not look back, and the sight of it 
has never since entered on my retina. I 
have no recollection of any impelling motive 
which directed my steps, and most likely I 
moved by instinct, having my reflective 
fikculties fully occupied, practically exempli- 
fying the last bit of choice advice to think 
seriously over what I had heard from a " man 
older than my father." I did think of it so 
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seriously that I resolved to abandon all 
thought of becoming a Dissenting preacher as 
I had previously of entering the Church. When 
I came to a full consciousness I found myself in 
Pentonville, but by what streets I reached 
that locality left no record in my mind. 
When I reached my apartments in Hackney 
it was nearly twelve o'clock, and I retired to 
rest with a weight of woe in my heart, which 
it is not easy to describe. I well remember 
with what bitterness of spirit and moral agony 
I laid my head on my pillow. It seemed as 
if I could never close my eyes to sleep again, 
and yet I was in a few minutes hushed into a 
state in which I was oblivious of all the 
world. My sleep was long and heavy, from 
which I was awoke by my landlady at least 
two hours after my usual time of rising : she 
had observed my agony efface when I retired 
to rest, and wondered what could be the 
matter. 

That day was one of blank despair, and 
several days followed as full of darkness and 
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agony. I was the subject of new experiences 
— new forms of thought forced themselves 
upon me in despite of my will. Freedom of 
the will 1 I exclaimed — what freedom of will 
have I? God knows how glad I should have 
been to have swept all my torturing thoughts 
to the wind with one fierce eflfbrt, but I had 
no power to will their departure — my will 
was the bond-slave of circumstances and 
events over which I had not the slightest con- 
trol. I could not will to think and act other 
than I did think and act. If my notes 
upon Williams's metaphysical opinion resulted 
from a mere volition of my mind, which they 
did not, my will could not will that those 
notes should become 7ion est^ or that the 
castigation which I had endured should be 
willed to have a diflferent eflfect on my mind 
than that which it had produced. My spirit 
was indeed desolate, and one hour I felt in- 
clined to return to the man of great experience, 
who was " older than my father,'' and 
plead my youth and ignorance in extenuation 
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of my opinions, and then the recollection of 
the fact that "Great men are not always 
wise, neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment/' assured me that my youth was no 
proof of my ignorance, and that it was quite 
probable that I had more severely and exten- 
sively studied and read up in metaphysical 
subjects and authors than the man who had 
handled me so summarily — overwhelming me 
with the weight of his grey hairs and years 
and assumption of a deeper knowledge of 
divine things — in addition to those of the body 
and mind. I thought it probable that he 
would send for me after having himself re- 
considered the nature of my offending, but my 
hopes were vain. After waiting nearly a 
fortnight in a state of the greatest suspense, I 
resolved upon a course of conduct, and having 
resolved, it was not in accordance with my 
character to be turned from my purpose easily. 
I do not hastily resolve — and still less so — 
re resolve. 

As there was a pecuniary settling between 
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the gentleman and myself T wrote a polite 
letter^ and enclosed the amount of my obli- 
gation, toge&er with some books which I had 
of his. Bat a few hours after, he returned 
the money, with the following note — 

^ — ^'s compliments to Mr. Neville^ and he 
has taken the liber^ to return the enclosed, 
which he thinks and feels will be more use- 
ful to Mr. Neville under existing circum- 
stances. He also hopes the advice ^ven will 
be prayerfully laid to heart and accepted, in 
which case Mr. N. may calculate upon a cor- 
dial recognition in the Collie.'' 

I felt that this communication did not re- 
quire many minutes' consideration to one who 
had from conscientious motives declined the 
munificent offer of Sir Langton Elliott with a 
fntore living of six hundred pounds per an- 
num, and the no less generous offer of his 
brother, Oaptain Leo; so I at once took a 
sheet of paper, and wrote as follows — 
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" Harry Neville, having sacrificed the means 
of living three years at Cambridge and a rec- 
tory of six hundred pounds per annum, for 
the sake of a principle, he cannot accept Dr. 

's benevolence, however useful it may be 

to him — nor his advice either, only in so far as 
he thinks it is in harmony with truth. H. N. 
ventures to say that he thinks the absolute 
imposition of the creed of John Calvin is 
quite as oifensive as that of St. Athanasius, 
and Protestant infallibility more inconsistent 
than that of Catholicism." 

The matter was settled, as I thought, when 
I had returned the cash and the note above ; 
but when I came down stairs to breakfast the 
next morning, the following was laid before 
me: — 

" Dear Sir, 
" I shall be pleased to see you here at your 
earliest convenience : for though I do not ex- 
actly approve of your note, yet it has disclosed 
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to me such unmistakable proofs of your sin- 
cerity and truthfulness by sacrifices of so 
imposing a character, that I should like to 
hear from you all the particulars of your past 
studies and life. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, &c." 

My reader will remember that I had some 
misgivings about following preaching as a pro- 
fession — as a means of living : hence, it will 
not cause much surprise that I came to a 
determination, after such an unexpected re- 
buff, to abandon the idea altogether. In this 
state of mind, the short but courteous letter, 
given above, created in me no change of pur- 
pose. A momentary smile of a gloomy nature 
probably crossed my lips as I read it and put 
it aside, to be answered at my convenience ; 
for it was then quite clear to me that if the 
Doctor and I met again, the brain-sick youth, 
who had read nearly a thousand volumes on 
theology, practical and experimental religion, 
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metaphysics, moral philosophy, and contro- 
versy, pro and con^ respecting divinity, would 
be, must be, visited by that father in Israel. I 
had taken up my cross, and resolved to bear 
it after my own fashion, and thenceforward 
work out my purposes in life according to my 
own conception. 

If I had had no other inducements to remain 
in the locality of Hackney, I should have left 
the place in a few days after I crossed the 
threshold of my theological tutor, so that he 
would at once have lost all trace of my where- 
abouts. 

It required time to make my dear mother 
acquainted with the unlooked-for issue of 
events, and my sudden removal to the west 
end of liondon, or anywhere far from Hack- 
ney, would create suspicion of something not 
pleasant. 

I wished, moreover, to find some means of 
earning money before I fully disclosed to 
her the real state of the case. I was not 
the less anxious in relation to Jessie who 
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had 80 deeply captivated my heart. It would 
be no regret to her to learn that I had aban- 
doned the preaching business, though I was 
sure that my dear mother would learn the fact 
with some severe pangs of regret and disap- 
pointment, and that the best way to mitigate 
them would be, to give her an assurance that I 
was working at some honourable calling with 
a view to procure the means of subsistence. 

Two objects presented themselves to me, 
either of which I was ready to follow, and 
both of which I resolutely set myself to work 
to realize. The first was a clerkship, the 
other was the life of an author. Very 
great difficulties environed me in this last 
career, but though I could not boast of 
much scholarship — and not overburdened 
with capacity — yet I had a fair share 
of common sense, and an amount of phy- 
sical strength, and indomitable persevering 
industry, which would help and sustain 
mediocre abilities. At all events, I said to 
myself, there can be no harm in trying to earn 
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a little money, if possible, with my pen and 
brains, while I am looking out for a situation 
where I can earn a livelihood with the pen,* 
for the most part minus the use of the brains. 
Just to try my hand, I wrote a letter on 
one of the leading topics of the day, and 
took it, with a combination of singular 
thoughts, to drop it into an editor's box, west 
of Comhill. I had the satisfaction to see 
that the great man gave it a place in his 
columns, and added a note to say, that the 
subject was worthy of further considera- 
tion. I heard the letter read in a coflfee 
house, and its contents considered by men 
who talked as if they understood the matter 
far better than the writer. I felt strangely 
while the men were talking, not unlike the 
feeling which animates the mind of the 
preacher who preaches extempore — less ex- 
citing, yet purer — being devoid of the large 
medium of pride and vanity which has a 
tendency to get uppermost. As I listened to 
their conversation with evident interest, one 
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of them asked if I had read the letter, and if 
I did not take the same view of the subject. 
I assented, and in my turn asked what other 
view of the subject might be taken, which 
was readily pointed out by the person who 
had addressed me. The next day I made 
good use of his observations, and sent a 
second letter, by the same means, which had 
the honour of insertion. I had a considerable 
number of notes by me relating to matters of 
profound speculation, which 1 set about work- 
ing into an essay, or article, for one of the 
monthly periodicals. The title of the same 
will give some idea of the subject and the 
nature of my past studies. It was — " The 
influence of Egyptian and Assyrian civiliza- 
tion on the Pentateuch of Moses." 1 refer to 
this fact only because of the incidents con- 
nected with the article. It was finished and 
lying on the table, when my landlady entered 
to say that a gentleman wished to see me if 
I was at liberty. A minute after, the '* father 
in Israel,' ' who had crushed me with the 

VOL. II. E 
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weight of his years and experience, walked 
into my humble apartment, I rose and 
placed him a chair. Without a moment's 
delay after he was seated he began to explain 
his conduct towards me, by way of disabusing 
my mind of any leaven of bitterness that 
might have taken possession thereof. He 
assured me that he had taken a too hasty 
view of my metaphysical opinions, having 
considered them as indicative of a mind 
which sought to be considered strikingly 
clever and original, rather than serious and 
truthful — ^but that my disclosures respecting 
the sacrifices I had made for conscience sake 
— more than sufficiently proved my truthful- 
ness. That the extent of my reading, and 
severity of study, placed me in altogether a 
different position to most of the young gen- 
tlemen at the College, and that he should be 
exceedingly sorry to see me forsake the good 
work which I had commenced, more espe- 
cially as he had heard from most competent 
judges that my preachings in Bethnal Green 
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had been followed with eminent success, and 
my absence the two last Sabbaths from that 
sphere of usefulness sensibly felt. 

When he had arrived at this point, and 
made a pause for me to speak, his eye caught 
a sight of the title of the article above men- 
tioned, and he again proceeded. 

" Oh I I see you have an article here, Mr. 
Neville, whose heading refers to a most im- 
portant subject, yet one requiring profound in- 
vestigation and delicate handling. I pre- 
sume you have therefore made Egyptian 
antiquities and Assyrian remains matters of 
particular study, yet the subject itself is one 
not usually inviting to men, especially one 
so young as yourself. Whose works have 
you read on this subject ? " 

To this I briefly replied — yet with truth— 
" I have studied most of the works that 
Lave been written on the subject from both 
sides, and, according to mj^ usual practice, 
which I am sure is heterodox, with a pen in 
my hand to make extracts and original 
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observations. I did not see any reason why 
Dr. Williams's metaphysical hallucinations 
should be treated with less courtesy/' 

I felt that I had amply retaliated, for I saw 
that the professor felt rebuked. He had the 
manliness to say — 

'' There is no reason, Mr. Neville. Your 
method of study will certainly make you 
understand the subject thoroughly. Perhaps 
I did not clearly perceive the subtilty of your 
argument. I shall certainly read with great 
care this article of yours if you send it to 
either of the periodicals. The chief object 
of my calling, however, is not to talk about 
these recondite matters just now, but to see if 
we cannot come to a clearer and better under- 
standing, for I feel that your talents — ^your 
ability, and character should not be lost." 

" I do not mean them to be lost," I added 
firmly, " and my defective talent and capacity 
I shall endeavour to sustain by my character." 

He went on to say, " Lost, I was about to 
add, to the good and great cause in which you 
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have embarked, and wherein you have shown 
such striking adaptability." 

I briefly informed him that I had arrived 
at a fixed purpose in respect of the future, 
that I should henceforth do as I had already 
done, not sacrifice my convictions to interests, 
nor my independence of thought to the 
tyranny of a creed. After some general con- 
versation we parted in amity and mutual 
good wishes. He said that he should at all 
times be happy to hear of my welfare and 
success in life. 

Thus ended my connection with dissenting 
preaching, and the article on the table was 
finally disposed of for one guinea, and printed 
under a different name, but whether or not it 
ever met the eye of the erudite professor 
I know not. One thing I was speedily made 
to feel, namely, that it is no trifling achieve- 
ment to live by the exercise of the brain, and 
its bondslave, the grey goose-quill. 

The difficulties of my position now stood 
palpably before me in colours no way calcu- 
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lated to fascinate by their roseate beauty. 
The means of subsistence for one year had 
been secured by my mother, and I had one 
quarter thereof with me, and it was of the 
scantiest character, yet designed for a special 
purpose, which was frustrated altogether. 
Half the quarter was gone, and with it a 
little more than half the sum on which I 
had to live. In this position I resolved not to 
let my mother know how I stood in respect of 
becoming a dissenting preacher, until after the 
first quarter, and then to endeavour to smooth 
her feelings by an assurance that I should in 
future not require any pecuniary aid from her, 
but be able at once to live by my literary 
labours, but that failing I should take a 
clerkship and go into business. 

Instantly I made a twofold resolve, viz. — 
to reduce my expenditure, and increase my 
exertion, to husband some portion of my first 
quarter's money for the use of the second, 
when I had determined to live without as- 
sistance fi'om my mother. 1 became so econo- 
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mical that I reduced my outlay more than 
half. 

The only thing at all like want of severe 
economy was in the kind of apartments which 
I determined to have, if any way possible. 
After the first flush of my excitement had 
subsided, I diligently sought lodgings in a 
more congenial part of the great Babel, and 
found them about a hundred yards from the 
present site of the Kensington Museum and 
joyously removed to the opposite quarter from 
Hackney. A change of place was not a 
change of personal position, but I foimd many 
advantages which became the sources of much 
c omfort to me in my st ruggling to live. 

My reflections were sad enough — nay, they 
were gloomy beyond all denying, and if Ebna 
Ebonal could have suddenly stood by my side, 
I should have been disposed to have held out 
my palm to her crossed with silver. 

That night my head was weary and my 
heart was sick. I went to bed early, and, 
while listening to the distant roar of London^ 
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and the leafy rustling of the linden tree which 
stood just in front of my window, I found 
my cheeks were suddenly moistened with my 
tears. Three years at Cambridge, and the 
Rectory of Edgecombe, floated before my 
mental vision ; I reproached myself for a fool ; 
I thought of the transient nature of life — the 
infamy in the sight of the Eternal, of holding 
the truth in unrighteousness — the dignity of 
principle, and the everlasting glory of virtue, 
and said, in indistinct mutterings : 

" A moment— and the world's blown up to us — 
ISbe sun is darkness, and the stars are dust.*'' 

I fell asleep, and dreamed that Jessie Wilson 
was standing on the top of the Angle House 
looking at Captain Leo, and I was standing 
beside her, tying the disembodied soul of 
Ebna Ebonal to her red-freckled ring-finger 
with a band made of rushes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



life's struggle continued — ^JESSIE Wilson's 

LETTER. 



After I had been three weeks in Brompton I 
communicated to my mother all the leading 
particulars recorded in the last chapter, and 
informed her that I had finally decided to 
follow literature as a profession, and should 
not require any further pecuniary aid from 
her limited income. I even ventured to hope 
to add to her comforts from the fruit of my 
exertions, I was agreeably surprised by 
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receiving a letter from her expressing her 
approval of the steps taken, if I avoided 
those errors and vices to which young men 
were exposed in London. She exhorted me 
by all those fond and endearing considerations 
which she knew had a lively existence in my 
heart to avoid the society of men, however 
clever and accomplished, and whatever their 
position might be, who made drinking in any 
way the bond of fellowship. She said amongst 
other things of a most motherly nature — 
" Believe me, Harry, I can forgive your 
want of success, providing you keep your 
principles of integrity and virtue uncontami- 
nated by vice and folly. Wc know that in the 
affairs of life the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong ; but there 
is a condition of man's life greater than suc- 
cess in the ordinary course of things, namely 
— to have acted in a manner worthy of 
it. With this satisfaction in your breast 
your life will be for the most part a happy 
one, although great difficulties and priva- 
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tions may environ you for a . season. If 
that season should be a long one it will be an 
everlasting consolation to know that this life 
altogether is but a probation in which we are 
qualifying ourselves for a state of higher 
development for a society of larger intellects 
and of purer emotions. Let me learn the 
particulars of your plans and labours. If 
it be necessary for you to have help to enable 
you more effectually to work yourself into a 
position, there is no reason on earth why you 
should not continue to receive the money 
originally put by for your use at Hackney. 
Do not deceive me in this point, for if 
your mind is too much harassed by pro- 
viding for your immediate wants it will be 
prejudicial to your health of body and vigour of 
mind. I shall acquaint the Captain of the 
steps you have taken, but for obvious reasons 
shall not say anything to William Bush- 
worth. His conduct continues ungentle- 
manly, undignified, and unchristian. At times 
the Angle House seems dull, and would be 
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much more so if Jessie did not often come and 
enliven it with the sunny tide of -her cheerful 
— ay — merry nature — and make the r6om 
resound with her performances on the 
piano." 

All this was very satisfactory, of course, 
barring the conduct of the Vicar. The 
regularity of Jessie's letters and her diary 
spoke volumes in her praise, for they ex- 
hibited a well balanced, disciplined, and 
domesticated mind. As she, like her aunt, 
never visited any house but my mother's in 
Timberton, all her leisure hours apd minutes 
were regularly devoted to study of some kind 
or other, though the waiting in the shop 
necessarily occupied the whole day — yet it 
did not the whole time of the day, for some- 
times hours would pass away without any 
one calling — ^besides. Dame Wilson was a very 
active woman, and took a large share of the 
work from choice and long habit. It is therefore 
not surprising that Jessie found herself making 
fair progress in all her studies, whilst in music 
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and drawing she was rapidly growing au fait. 
Philosophy and logic and civil history were 
also interesting subjects, whilst the poets of 
England were constant companions, 'including 
good translations of those of Rome and 
Greece. 

^ Before proceeding further, it seems necessary 
to state more precisely how I was situated at 
Brompton. 1 occupied two rooms, or rather one 
of a respectable size, out of which there was a 
large dressing room, which held a small French 
bedstead, just large enough to hold one per- 
son without turning, except turning in and 
out night and morning. This room was just 
large enough to hold one chair and a small 
dressing-table, in addition to the bed already 
mentioned. It was, however, sufficient for my 
purpose ; and as it had a pleasant aspect, there 
was no cause to complain. The other room I 
used as a sitting-room and a study. It was 
neatly but sparely {urmshed, but having no 
company to receive, it was every way suited 
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to my means and the way of life I intended to 
follow. 

The family was, on the whole, con- 
genial in character, being comprised in 
three persons — Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead and 
their daughter, Nora, a young lady of some 
twenty years of age. He had a respectable 
appointment in the Board of Trade. For this 
room and the closet with a window — for the 
bedroom was no better, in fact — I paid ten 
shillings per week. 

, I resolved, with a stout good heart, not to 
tax my mother's pocket in future, but come 
what would to cut the coat according to the 
cloth, as the homely saying goes, and make 
both ends meet, or die in the death struggle. 
My resolution was soon put to the test, and 
not the less so my utmost exertion of mind 
and body. My first step after breakfast was 
to look to my exchequer ; nor did it require 
any profound arithmetic to sum up its con- 
tents ; yet it did require all the ability at my 
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command to disburse the sum so that it should 
do the greatest possible amount of work, 
spread over the longest space of time. It 
amounted to five pounds, three shillings, and 
ninepence farthing. Four pounds will pay- 
lodgings for eight weeks, said I to myself; 
and I will live upon five shillings per week, 
which will carry me over half that time, 
during which I will put my shoulder to the 
wheel with might and main, and in that 
attitude call upon Hercules. 

My books, on the whole, were well suited for 
my purpose, and a large quantity of notes, 
memoranda, and extracts in manuscripts, 
which had grown large under my hand ; for they 
extended over five or six years of constant 
labour, were my fixed capital. 

Two letters to one of the daily papers, 
. respecting our policy in relation to Turkey 
and Russia, which had been printed, and 
called forth some editorial remarks, induced 
me to Bet to work and embody my ideas unon 
that subject in the shape of a leading articl 
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The subject was just then interesting, owing 
to the battle of Navarino; and the article 
was purchased at one guinea. 

The essay on the influence of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Civilization and the Pentateuch of 
Moses was rather a long affair, and cost much 
time and labour— yet the same price was 
asked for it. It was returned to me with a 
polite note from the edit.>r, who spoke of it 
in higher terms than it seemed to deserve. 

The praise was in this instance all the 
more valuable, because a postscript to his 
note contained a proof, of the sincerity of 
his opinions, and the end of the matter 
verified it. He suggested the desirability of 
sending the MS. to an editor, whom he men- 
tioned, and allowed me to say that he thought 
the article worth the notice of the person 
named. 

The worst of the matter was — it would 
have to stand over to the next month's issue, 
even if accepted. This time I did not say any- 
thing about the price. Besolutely bent on my 
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purpose I penned what I thought a rather 
smart article on the horses and riders of Rotten 
Row, and oflfered it to one of the weeklies for 
a guinea. The editor returned the same the 
next day, with thanks ! I sent it to another, 
and had the assurance that the article was not 
suited to the taste of the public, according to 
the experience of the editor. A third informed 
me that the subject required a diflferent kind 
of treatment, and that my reflections were 
^' too stilted when touching upon the riders, 
and too grovelling when speaking about the 
horses." 

Nothing daunted with rebuffs of this nature, 
I sent — that is, took — the article to a fourth : 
for I found my recreation in such walks, and 
saved the oft-recurring necessity of the two- 
penny post expense. 

At the fifth effort I sold the Rotten Row 
horses for ten shillings, though I wanted and 
thought it worth a guinea, but as the paper 
in which it appeared was then struggling like 
myself to live, I consoled myself with the price 
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with the hope of disposing of a future article. 
In this I was not disappointed, yet the next 
one, which was equally elaborate, brought me 
but five shillings. In this case I found con- 
solation from the fact that the sum would give 
me coffee and toast and cheese for a week, 
and help on the infant life of a Journal 
which is now a manly power in the greatest 
Estate of the realm. 

In a short time I found that the Whiteheads 
had a high respect for me from several con- 
siderations. I did not" smoke, -was never 
out at night, — I had no compauy, — made no 
noise; it was as if no one was in the house. 
I gave Miss Whitehead two lessons a week in 
music, for which they insisted that I should 
dine with them on Sundays. She made 
rapid progress on the piano under my in- 
struction, which gave her friends very great 
satisfaction, and it was afterwards of some 
account to me. As I began to feel my way 
and shape out something like a future path- 
way which gave me confidence in myself, 
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the means of living did not increase bat 
rather fell off. I had much anxiety lest I 
should be obliged to apply to my mother, and 
when the second month came round I was at 
my wits end. I trusted that my article on Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Civilization would bring me 
a trifle at the second month, but in this I was 
sadly disappointed. I had, however, an assur- 
ance from the editor, that if I would make 
certain alterations and emendations such as he 
suggested, that he would use the article for the 
next month. This was hope deferred, yet 
there was a sort of certainty of its appearance 
speedily, though one month to me was a 
long period, not knowing how to procure the 
trifling things which I required as sternest 
necessaries. 

Another matter also struck me somewhat 
blankly — the editor had only said he would 
^' use the article," which did not exactly mean 
that he would pay anything for that privilege. 
I forthwith set to work on the article and fol- 
lowed the general views suggested by the 
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gentleman in authority, which swelled the 
press matter considerably. I again delivered 
it at the office on the fifth day of the month, 
and six days after the MSS. had been returned. 
I decided to wait patiently until the fifteenth 
of the month before making any inquiries, 
but was a little taken by surprise by receiving 
at the eleventh the proof-sheet with the 
following request — 

" Ml'. Neville will much oblige by returning 
the ' proof * at his earliest convenience, and if 
he will be at the trouble of giving in foot- 
notes his authorities for the opinions expressed 
on pages nine, twelve, and fifteen, he will 
much oblige and add to the weight of the 
views advocated." 

My notes from which the article in question 
had been written, afforded me the names of 
the authors whom I had quoted to support my 
argument, but not the exact chapters, or 
section, or pages, so that a considerable diffi- 
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culty presented itself to me, for my books of 
that class were all at the Angle Houso, at 
Timberton. In this emergency I bethought 
myself that the said authors would bo sure to 
have a place in the British Museum, so I 
resolved to start off immediately after brcak- 
&8t, for that storehouse of dead men's brairitf, 
and collect all the particulars required, I 
well remember with what self-a^suraiic^ of 
success I walked up to that national iiMtitutiofi^ 
and the blank surprise which fell on m^t w\ii$n 
informed bv the not or^r civil oittmsii timt tli^^ 
Museum was not op<ea tliat diny U/ ii$^ \^i\pVm, 
He said it will be oy/^iu v^iu^^rro'tf U*nu \M$ 
o'clock till Ere. I ^fit tidii \ ioA $4^0 fM^, 
ring^ to tnm isi iz^j^^^ ^^sv iW/ ti^? ^m ^4 

and find is i &*;5 :k^;t^XJCA:yJi»c^^^^ ^r t d//vji^ 
wended ulj ww htw^jc % Jf^-f-vtt^/j^r 'Vv^^Cvv;^ 
die end of -^^^w^i^^ ^ixui vjt'^ot im^tsi^ rxu^tn r 

unto tie: outx i ^iut ^'i -ivy^Vi^ ' ^ 0^*1:1 -sut 
Seia a£ Mauir— ^im: ^t: lut ^>n ei^> — nuf m:- 
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of His apostles — that sufficient unto the day 
is the good thereof, and I found that it could 
not be so predicated of mine. 

When I reached home I felt weary, so 
sat down in quiet — ^in silence — in solitude 
— oh, yes, solitude — which entered into my 
soul as something sacred ; I seemed almost 
afraid to set the coffee-cup down in the usual 
way, and truth told, I did not, for if a 
mouse had been in my sugar basin he would 
not have heard the cup touch the saucer, nor 
have soiled my sugar for the most obvious 
reason, I had dispensed with that superfluity. 
I overlooked my accounts, and found that I 
was safe for a fortnight, when I hoped to 
get something in the shape of corn from 
Egypt or Assyria. I set to work with a 
heavier heart than usual, to fashion cer- 
tain parts of the essay after the suggestions 
of the editor, and in the work, partly forgot 
my sorrow — for I must call my feeling by 
that name. I found it more work than 
anticipated, so that it was not finished 
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until near midnight. Contrary to my usual 
habit hitherto, I could not at once fall into 
the sweet forgetfulness of sleep, but some- 
how had a sense of mental uneasiness, all 
the more novel to me because I could not 
comprehend that anything was the matter ; I 
seemed to have lost the sense of coherence in 
thinking, but it was not that drowsy indis- 
tinctness of thought which is so delightful to 
feel preceding the forgetfulness of sleep, for I 
had as clear a consciousness of every 
individual idea that passed through my 
mind as I have at this moment. An in- 
definable dread of some impending evil or 
calamity, blended with an inability to grapple 
with, and control, the flimsy thoughts which 
incessantly changed their shadowy complexure 
so that I scarcely know whether I was 
alive and mortal, or in a transition state 
nearing to one of disembodied freedom and 
immortality. 

I tried with a sort of desperate energy to 
think continuously of some one subject, but 
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failed time after time. I knew I failed, yet 
still I tried. I turned out of my small bed 
and washed myself, but could not succeed in 
my purpose. I looked nut of the open 
window at the stars, serenely blinking in the 
infinite depths of mysterious space, mean- 
while catching the hum of the great throbbing 
heart of England, and the solenm sound from 
St. Paul's pulsation recording the silent but 
irresistible beat of time. I found that my 
mind caught their passing power of giving 
sensation only, not the suggestive influences 
that quicken cogitation. I could not even 
fix my thoughts upon those dear objects and 
remembrances, which lived about Timberton, 
At length I found my mind had taken hold 
of the Vicar like a fixed idea, which seemed 
more distressing than the confusion and 
obscurity of preceding thoughts. In my 
desperation, I threw my clenched fist against 
my bosom three or four times endeavouring 
to break the horrid spell by which I felt 
bound. In doing this the last time my 
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knuckles caught against the wall, which 
turned the direction of my fist without my 
having power to check the impetus ; so that 
I received a blow on my nose sufficiently 
violent in its upward course to make it bleed 
profusely. 

This may appear a trifling matter, yet its 
results were not so in my estimation, for I 
have reason to think it saved me from most 
serious evils. With loss of blood came a 
serenity of thought, a calmness of soul, which 
brought tears of gratitude to my eyes. My 
mother and Jessie Wilson seemed to be send- 
ing their love and sympathy thi ough my heart 
like new life. 1 thought of them with coherence 
which assured me that I was myself again. I 
even speculated about the doings of those most 
interesting to me. How they had passed the 
time at Timberton annual statute, whether the 
dashing young Ensign had persuaded Jessie 
Wilson to dance with him on the evening of 
the next day, on the lawn of the Mansion, 
and what might have been whispered into her 
VOL. II. F 
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ear by the probable future heir of Timberton 
and Edgecombe. I wondered how the Vicar 
would act in such case, and his niece, Amy 
Eush worth, ai^d what the sayings and doings- 
of Captain Leo would be. I was conscious of 
myself, of my situation, of my peril of losing 
Jessie Wilson as a bride, and keenly alive to 
the struggle which must almost of necessity 
wring her soul. Her letters had been every 
thing that [ desired up to that day, and I 
was expecting that the next would bring me 
tidings of what had taken place at the statute 
festivity. 

A week had passed since that time, so that 
I was looking for particulars of the beginning, 
the middle, and end of that notable event to 
the people of Timberton, in which I expected 
some interesting matter respecting the well- 
known Ebna Ebonal. With some congruous 
reflection about the " Vicarage falling pros- 
trate to the Angle House, and the red freckled 
ring finger," I fell asleep just as the dawning 
of the day paled the stars in the eternal sky. 



L.-. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



jEssiK Wilson's letter. 



The next morning as soon as I had taken my 
toast and coffee I started for the Museiim, and 
had the unexpected intelligence thrust upon 
me that I could not get access to the Library 
without the recommendation of two respect- 
able and known persons. 

While standing in the front of the 
building, deliberating what steps to take, a 
gentleman, whose face struck me as one 

F 2 
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remarkably intellectual, came towards me, 
and I resolved to address him. 

I did so ; and asked him if he could inform 
me of the whereabouts of any library to 
which I could obtain immediate access, as 
I wanted to procure a few references as 
authorities for some opinions which I had 
expressed in a certain article. After a few 
moment's pause, during which his penetra- 
ting eyes keenly scanned my face, he said : 

"I presume you are a stranger in London ?" 

" Yes ! of some two months standing ;'* 
he went on to say : 

" As I have a tolerably well selected 
library, perhaps I can accommodate you : 
what authors do you wish to consult ?" 

I replied Heroditus, Pansanius, Cains 
Seutonius, Plato, and jEschylus. 

He at once said — 

" If you can wait here ten minutes, and 
take an hour's walk to my house, I can put 
those books before you forthwith. I live in 
Hackney." 
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I availed myself of his offer with hearty- 
thanks. As we walked towards Hackney, I 
said : 

" Sir, I think you are a preacher — or it may 
be a clergyman — though I hardly think the 
latter." 

"You are right, young man," he said, 
somewhat joyously, " and I take the liberty 
to dissent from the so-called orthodox dis- 
senters of Hackney College, as well as those 
of Oxford and Cambridge." 

As we walked onwards I imparted to him 
the particular reasons why I wished to con- 
sult the works in question, in which he 
took considerable interest, and spoke of the 
ancient Egyptian Dynasties with a clearness 
of thought and appreciation, which led me to 
think, not only highly of him, but of my 
article also. 

Before we reached his home, he dis- 
covered that he knew my father, and had been 
once indebted to him for some service which 
he did not mention, but which he said he 
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remembered with mucli pleasant feeling, and 
was glad that an accident had given him the 
chance of being, in a small degree, service- 
able to the son of so excellent a man. 

When we arrived at our destination it was 
twelve o'clock, and he ordered luncheon 
before we went into his library. Suffice it to 
say, that he induced me to stay and take 
dinner with him, after 1 had made my ex- 
tracts. I found all that I required. This 
gentleman was the editor of the Christian 
Beformer. Having spent a pleasant day, and 
being refreshed and invigorated with luxuries 
to which I had been a stranger for some 
weeks, I was nothing daunted at seven 
o'clock in the evening, with the rather for- 
midable walk from Hackney to Brompton. 

I reached home about eleven o'clock, and 
found the family of the Whiteheads in a 
state of excitement, wondering what had 
become of me, not having before been out 
after dusk, nor away from home more than 
two or three hours together, so that they 
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could not assign any reason for my absence on 
which they could rely for a moment. I re- 
lated my adventures and retired to rest. 

The next morning I took back the proof 
sheets, and the references required, not 
without many misgivings, respecting the 
price which I might receive for the article. 
When I returned I found letters from my 
mother, from Jessie Wilson, and Captain 
Leo, each containing particulars relative to 
my interest, not referred to in the others. 
My mother's was full of aflfectionate solici- 
tude and maternal anxiety for my health and 
happiness. She informed me that the conduct 
of the Vicar was unchanged towards her; 
that on the whole it seemed worse towards 
the Wilsons, though he had ceased to use 
their shop, and therefore had not any chance 
of saying annoying things to them personally, 
yet he did not cease to do so before other 
people ; that he was much chagrined at 
the dancing on the lawn the day after 
the statute, because Willifer Elliott had 
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chosen to show more attention to Jessie and 
Eliza Wirabush, having danced with the 
latter nearly the whole evening. She gave 
me to understand that the pretty girl, Eliza, 
who was a confirmed flirt, had assured her 
that the Ensign had made overtures to her 
respecting marriage, and had made her some 
very handsome presents. " Of this last 
matter," added my mother, "there is no 
doubt, for they are presents which she 
would deem handsome — being a showy 
brooch and pin and a pair of bracelets — 
altogether, perhaps, worth thirty shillings or 
two pounds." One paragraph of the letter 
struck me as very shrewd, and at the 
same time shows the kindness of my mother 
towards the flirt Eliza. It is as follows — 

" From what I have heard, from the parties 
themselves mostly interested, I incline to 
think that Captain Leo has rather counte- 
tenanced his son's flirtations with Eliza 
Wimbush, to give umbrage to the Vicar and 
his niece ; for he is aware that the Vicar 
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entertains serious designs of bringing about 
an alliance with the Elliotts,* through Amy 
Rushworth, and the poor thing is kept in a 
flutter of excitement of the most painful 
kind — through false hopes and real fears. 
This looks to me like cruel kindness on the 
part of William Rush worth, which I should 
like to check by undeceiving the too-believing 
girl ; but it would be provoking the tiger in 
his own den. On the other hand, I 
do not think Captain Leo is quite justified, 
even in countenancing by a smile, his 
son's attentions to this vain, yet some- 
what fascinating, girl Eliza, as he must 
know that such a nature as hers, will not fail 
to estimate every trifle at ten times the 
legitimate value. The reaction on her mind, 
when it falls upon her,, will be fierce for a 
while. It may even drive her to desperation. 
It is not unlikely, that she may be led to 
treat the Ensign, in his absence, as she 
has other young men, who have been fasci- 
nated by her sparkling eyes and coquettish 

F 5 
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manners. It is quite possible also that the 
Captain may find in the end that the flirtation 
which he has winked at in the Ensign for a 
purposft^ may prove a troublesome passion, 
and a serious engagement. 

" As to any thing * of a grave nature, about 
what is generally considered a light matter/ 
existing between the Ensign and Jessie, I do 
not believe. I have two reason for this — the 
first is, I do not believe Jessie can act in any 
matter in direct violation of her convictions, 
her honour, and her love, and all three are 
involved in her want of fidelity to you. I 
know that under many circumstances, a 
woman — and a man also — may love one 
object, and yet marry another ; but, in such 
cases, there are other influences at work, 
in the shape of parents, guardians, and 
officious friends, who actively aid and abet 
and worry the poor unfortunate girl so placed, 
until she is driven to madness, or bewildered, 
under the temporary influence of which, she 
throws herself headlong as she is desired and 



^ 
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constrained, finding her end sorrow and 
wretchedness — often something worse. No 
influences of this nature, I am sure, will ever 
be brought to bear on the mind of Jessie 
Wilson. In the second reason, which chiefly 
rests upon the Ensign, there is, I grant you, 
less force of argument on one side and more on 
the other, namely, I do not think for a 
moment that he has any love whatever for 
her, and if he should ever make her an 
ofifer, it will be out of deference to his father, 
which I think quite possible, and yet in 
seeming only, for he is quite as likely at the 
same time, to let her know that his ofier, 
should any be made, is for that reason. 
This would, I think, fully determine Jessie to 
decline that kind of honour, and that princi- 
ple of love-making. There is also another great 
obstacle to anything of this nature, Jessie 
Wilson has a grasp of thought — a vigour of 
intellect — a burning keenness of ^it, which 
fairly flows over the mind of Willifer 
Elliott like an irresistible tide, so that he 
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feels himself in a sense dwarfed, and of in- 
ferior mental calibre in her presence. I have 
had to witness unmistakeable proofs of this, 
and you may depend upon it, men in general 
do not like to feel their mental inferiority to 
that of a woman, at any time, and still less 
to marry one in whom it is so really, unless 
tlie said gentleman is imbecile indeed. 
This is less likely to take place where 
the man is in a position, which would make 
such an action a condescension. This con- 
dition exists in this instance." 

This struck me as a just and common 
sense view of the question, and the state of 
the case ; so that I felt myself canied along 
with the views of my mother so much, that 
I said there is no danger whatever of Jessie's 
being placed in any difficulty, for the 
Ensign will not make her any offer. It is 
quite absurd to think about it ; and as for his 
becoming enamoured with that flirting Eliza, 
it is really ridiculous. He may amuse him- 
self perhaps, and lead her astray, as all the 



^ 
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elements of folly and romance are in full riot 
in her nature. If the Captain knew of those 
presents, I am sure he would deprecate his 
son's conduct, unless there is a more serious 
condition of things at the Vicarage than I 
suspect, so that a desperate case, in his 
opinion, requires a desperate remedy, and 
Eliza Wimbush is deemed the best means of 
working a cure — after the fashion of a counter 
irritant. 

The letter of Jessie was all that I could 
desire, but the postscript plainly stated a fact, 
which sent the blood spinning through my 
brain. My mother's opinions were all flatly 
erroneous as it seemed to me. The postscript 
was as follows— 

" P.S. — So you are teaching the dark 
beauty, Nora Whitehead, music, and find her 
making rapid progress under your guidance. 
Perhaps she has her faculties and emotions 
also quickened by the same kind of power 
which thrilled mine — though it may be in a 
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stronger manner — so that you may be induced 
to give her a lesson or two in the art of love, 
more important than Ovid ever knew how to 
understand. I should not be surprised if you 
were to make the romantic Nora — an oflfer. 
There, now, you need not frown quite so 
much— for such things have happened in the 
world, and may again — and stranger things 
also sometimes. I will lay you the enamel 
of my canine teeth to the last pressure of your 
hand on the shoulder of sweet Nora, that I 
can tell you a stranger thing than that of 
your making the Nora aforesaid, an oflfer. 
You will wager, then ? very well. Here it is 
— Mr. Willifer Elliott, son of Captain Leo 
Elliott, of the mansion of Timberton, in the 

county of N , has asked Jessie Wilson, 

orphan, spinster, and assistant shopkeeper, 
to allow him to kiss her red-freckled ring- 
finger ! ! I beg you will procure the im- 
pression from Nora Whitehead, and send it 
to me immediately, for I have undoubtedly 
won." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ANECDOTE OF MY EARLY LIFE — A SUNNY DAY 

ON RICHMOND HILL. 



The fact which is recorded at the end of the 
last chapter, verifies the common saying 
that the most important portion of a lady's 
letter is to be found in the postscript. I 
do not believe that as general truth for the 
most obvious reasons, viz., those which have 
come under my especial notice through life 
have been for the most part far otherwise. 
There was, however, in this case, no possi- 
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bility of believing that far the weightiest 
matter was not to be found in that P.S. 

T read it with astonishment, and did what 
most other persons would do under the same 
circumstances, I read it over a second time 
— then looked at it without reading it, and 
thought about a thousand things which con- 
vulsed my being to its very centre. I threw 
the letter on the table, and went forthwith to 
the window to look at the outward world, 
but saw nothing but the dim, yet distressing 
ideas which filled my soul. I sufficiently well 
understood the state of thoughts and feelings 
under which the dear object of my affections 
penned that postscript. I did not doubt of 
her truthfulness ; nor had I any fear that 
her soul would be disloyal to the pledges 
of her love. If any such thought had 
entered her mind it would have been quite 
easy for her to have kept me in ignorance 
thereof, nor was it likely that if she had 
entertained for a moment any idea of giving 
countenance to the Ensign's offers, that 
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she would have informed me of the fact. 
Every act of my life went to show that I 
had no fickleness. This was a principle of 
my childish nature, which often very much 
surprised both my parents, and I have heard 
them say, that when a child, my persistence 
in my desires was of a kind which astonished 
them. In some cases it had the most potent 
influence over a child's mind — that of banish- 
ing sleep. I had once continued to intreat 
them for the possession of some childish trifle 
for three days and three sleepless nights in 
succession, in despite of all correction or 
intreaty. In one view this may look like 
obstinate wilfulness, but in my case it was 
not so, but rose from the intensity of desire. 

Such was the nature of my earliest life. 

To marry the heir of Timberton and Edge- 
combe — to become Lady Elliott, and live at 
the great mansion — were ideas which seemed 
to me likely to antagonise with her love — 
however sincere — for a pale-faced student, 
poor, and without prospect of anything besides 
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hard work, privation, and the desire — the 
passionate desire — to make her life happy 
in the old Angle House, which I thought 
might grow in her eyes " small by degrees," 
until she might think that, that kind of manly 
devotion, and all that is implied therein, was 
but of small consideration in competition with 
silks and satins, horses and carriages, and 
luxuries of high life and purple splendour. 

I paced my room all day, and at night — 
agitated by my own imaginings — I could 
not rest, or read, or drink my coflFee. I sat 
down to write to the dear object, whose post- 
script had produced such a tumult in my soul. 
I rose from my desk, and again and again 
walked from the front window to the back 
one in the bed-closet, until my very move- 
ments seemed to me like those of a wild 
beast in a den in the Zoological Gardens. 

I first resolved to write to them both 
as usual ; then re-resolved; then to write 
to my mother only ; then not to do so ; and, 
for the first time in my life, found my mind 
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changiDg its determinations in a most capri- 
cious manner. In this condition the time of 
the post departure passed by, bringmg me 
bitterness for not writing to them both as usual. 

In this state of mental torture and pre- 
occupation, it will be readily seen that no 
kind of literary work could be carried for- 
ward. My means of procuring the poor 
sustenance which made my daily fare was 
fast coming to a dead-lock. My prospects 
were gloomier than I dared picture to myself. 
I did not leave the room all day, and before 
the sun was set I went to bed. 

Having made it a rule to go out for a 
short walk at one o'clock — just to give colour 
to the idea which the Whiteheads had, that I 
went at that time to dine, and as they knew 
that I had not been out that day, and was 
gone unusually early to bed, they were ap- 
prehensive of some ill. With this idea in 
her mi lid, Mrs. Whitehead came to my door 
about an hour after to ask after my health. 

*' I am sure, Mr. Neville, that there is some- 
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thing the matter with you : for you have not 
been out of your room all day, not even to 
have any dinner. Shall I make you a little 
gruel, or anything for you ? " 

The full weight of my condition, mental and 
pecuniary, was painfully thrust upon me by her 
kind inquiries. A few seconds passed before I 
could gather in sufficient breath to speak with- 
out betraying my emotions. I did so by saying 
tliat I had been too much occupied with 
various subjects all day to think about 
how the time passed, and had tired myself 
more than usual — had taken a cup or two 
of coiFee and some toast and had turned in for 
the night, and that all would be right in 
the morning. So thanking her for her kind- 
ness wished her good night. With this she 
was satisfied and departed, but the opinion 
that I should be all right in the morning was 
of a very doubtful kind. 

I soon fell asleep, and unconsciously tided 
over five or six hours; but awoke in the 
early dawn with my mind as gloomy as it 
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was the evening before. I rose about my 
usual time, and breakfast being over I resolved 
to spend the day in the fields, quite sure 
that if I tarried at home I should not be 
able to work. I accordingly started for a 
walk to Richmond, informing my landlady 
and the dark beauty, Nora, that I should not 
be home until dusk. 

The day was hot and sultry without wind, 
yet with a cloudy sky, through which the 
sun shone by no means shorn of his heat 
though he was of his beams. The air was 
oppressive and enervating, yet with a steady 
measured step my feet reached the far-famed 
Richmond Hill. I sat down under a tree 
as near as could be on the spot from which 
Turner — that compound of genius and mean- 
ness — selected as the view of his grand 
picture now in the Kensington Museum. 
I lay on the ground for three hours to rest 
myself — to drink in the glorious scene before 
me — to beguile my thoughts from a state of 
agony which it is not easy to describe, less so 
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to understand, but terrible to endure. A 
sultry haze half smothered the far distance 
like a superhuman glory making every object 
look mysterious and mythical, whilst those 
near at hand had a preternatural softness 
which added to the peculiar hue of the atmos- 
phere, gave them a weird -like influence over 
my mind so that I sat absorbed in sweet and 
bitter reminiscences, and more than twice or 
thrice found all the objects in the glorious 
landscape before me were seen through misty 
eyes. My present life contrasted with my 
past was painful in the extreme. The sacri- 
fices made in obedience to the purest dictates 
of my soul rose up before me, and I deplored 
the peculiarities of my nature, which would 
not allow me to yield to a condition which 
other men seemed to think honourable, if 
not characterised by high moral principles. 
I felt ready to die in hunger and destitution 
rather than violate my conscience. Death 
seemed to me more to be desired than life — 
certainly a life like mine tormented with 
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aspirations of a lofty purity, a divine belief 
which made me unable to acquiesce in the 
ways of those men who professed to believe in 
those principles which really actuated my 
thoughts and determined my conduct. A 
dreamy kind of resolve dimly stood before 
me, to write and advise Jessie to give her 
hand and heart to Mr. Willifer Elliott, and 
remember me only as a pleasant dream which 
had passed across her nightly vision and had 
become a voice without an echo which was 
gone again to the land of oblivion. I was 
overpowered by fatigue — by the tumult of my 
thoughts and the bitterness of my emotions by 
the neglect of necessary nutriment — my 
sorrow being made to justify to myself, the 
small portion of food which I had taken for 
two days, my poor exchequer being in close 
alliance with my abstinence. 

About three o'clock I found myself suddenly 
startled to a full consciousness that I had 
fallen asleep some two hours and had 
dreamt a pleasant — nay — delightful dream of 
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home and happiness with my dear mother 
and of felicity with my beautifiil Jessie. 
We had been looking over the fine timbered 
estates of the Elliott's from the top of the 
Angle House until our spirits seemed to rise 
in the air and we went flying like the angels of 
Paradise over the green and alighted on the 
quarter-deck of the Captain, my mother and 
Dame Wilson following us to the same place, 
where the heir of Edgecombe and Timberton, 
Captain Leo,had prepared a banquet towelcome 
us. He told us all sorts of strange tales about 
what he had eeen and passed through in his 
search to find out his child — the fruits of his 
honest-hearted union with his little metho- 
distical wife — while my charming Jessie kept 
offering to bet him the most extraordinary 
wagers about the things which he told us. 
I saw the vicar standing inside the Cap- 
tain's breakfast room writing all sorts of 
hateful things against what he called the 
"pomp and vanity of Timberton/' and 
reproaching the gipsy fortune-teller as a 
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thief and a vagabond. I was on the 
point of remonstrating with my brother-in- 
law, when Dame Wilson said — '^Let him 
alone, I will chastise him by the agony his 
father has inflicted on me/' while Jessie, her 
niece, held her red-freckled-ring finger as if 
warning me to hold my tongue, for after 
waving it in the air above her head for a 
moment she laid it across her lips just as her 
aunt scratched the palm of her hand with her 
forefinger, meanwhile my mother looked with 
pitying and affectionate eyes into my face. 
At that moment Captain Leo, with a stern, 
loud voice swore his great oath — *^ By my 
body and breeches '' — but what further I did 
not hear in my dream, for with a startling 
distinctness of sound, a voice said in my ear 
— " The Vicarage shall fall prostrate to the 
Angle House, and the lady with the red- 
freckled finger shall marry " — " Whom ?" I 
exclaimed, waking to full consciousness at 
the sound of the voice which I had heard, and 
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instinctively throwing my arms off my bosom 
on to the grass behind me they fell across 
the feet of a human being. I turned in less 
than a moment, and there sat Ebna Ebonal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



EBNA EBONAL's DISCLOSURE — ^THB DARK 

DINGLE. 



I SPRUNG to ray feet instantly — she was an 
actual being — no phantom — a real gipsy — 
the true Ebna Ebonal, and a glance of her 
keen eyes or some inward impulse, or both 
induced me the next moment to sit down 
again, so, facing her gaze with an in- 
quiring and respectful look, waited to 
hear her speak. She seemed to scrutinize 
my features with unusual keenness, especially 
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my eyes. She then quickly took hold of my 
hand which I allowed to be moved, and 
observed, without speaking or resisting. Her 
glance at my palm was, in the first instance, 
brief, but she pressed her wrinkled fingers 
against the inside of my thumb and pushed 
it as far backwards as she could, and 
observed the nail and the puckers of the 
skin made at the first joint, then looked 
again more earnestly at the palm of my 
hand. Altogether, perhaps, it took up two 
or three minutes, not more ; when she 
threw it from her with a jerk, continuing 
to lift her hand with its fore finger up 
gyrating through the air and above her head, 
while she spoke as follows — 

"Ay — boy, there are darker days than this, 
lying in thy pathway, which thou wilt tread 
anon ; but a faint heart never wins a fair lady 
— there is sunshine clear and bright before 
thee ahead — ah — well-a-day, it is symboled 
now by this outburst of sun-shine on us this 
moment — the Vicarage will fall prostrate to 
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the Angle House anyhow ; for Captain Leo 
Elliott would sooner see the son of Chrysa- 
camo Willifer married to Ebna Ebonal — ah^ 
ah, a — and all the Gipsies in Christendom 
squatting on the Estates of Tilnberton and 
Edgecombe, than the Ensign should marry 
Amy Rush worth, the bastard of your brother- 
in-law.*' 

While she was speaking my eyes moved 
from hers not an instant, being surprised to 
hear her use the very words of Captain Leo, 
which I knew had been said in my hearing 
only. I could not see any way by which 
she could know the mind of the Captain, 
but by direct communication with him 
— which of course opened a large area of 
conjecture respecting the why and wherefore 
of such confidence placed in that Ebna 
Ebonal bv the last legitimate heir of Timber- 
ton and Edgecombe. 

The statement which she had made was 
nothing new to me, and in itself nothing 
peculiarly interesting. It was not, who the 
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Ensign would not marry, but whether he was 
likely to marry the woman in whose conduct 
my great life purposes centred. I thought it 
was a fair chance to learn something relative 
to my own wishes, and resolved to beat about 
the bush for that purpose, so remarked — 

" I have learned as much from Captain Leo, 
and have reasons to sympathise with his feel- 
ings ; for if I were in his position, and had 
the same views and knowledge of the Vicar 
as he, I would sooner see Mr. Willifer 
Elliott marry any sunny-eyed young gipsy, 
than Miss Rushworth, though she is my 
brother-in-law's daughter. I suppose you 
were at Timberton at the statute -feast ?" 

*' Ay — sure, Harry Neville ; and I suppose 
you think the good lady at the Angle House 
— God bless her, has not sent you word all 
about the vain doings of the young folks 
amongst tlie topping people of Timberton,and 
you would be after hearing from Ebna Ebonal 
who, danced with who — what somebody said 
to somebody on the Mansion-lawn in the 
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glooming tide, and all about the tittle-tattle 
of Edgecombe that the Captain is about to 
marry the Dame shopkeeper and all that — 

" Yes/' I said, '* it would be amusing to 
hear Ebna Ebonal talk in her way all about 
that, for she really seems to have the means 
of knowing more about the people there 
than any one else. The doctor thinks 
it would be wiser in the Captain to marry the 
niece — as there would be more chance for 
the exercise of his skill and the multiplication 
of the heirs to the states of the Elliott's." The 
keen eyes of the gipsy sparkled with in- 
telligence of no common order. She quickly 
added — 

" Maybe, Captain Leo thinks it would be 
still wiser for Chrysacamo Willifer's son to 
make that bonnie lassie a bride — ay — would 
not that be more natural, Harry Neville, and 
a cause of rejoicing to all Timberton ?" 

There was something so provokingly 
shrewd, yet good tempered, and kind in 
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her face, that T was fully satisfied she 
knew of my feelings towards Jessie Wilson — 
but how she had become acquainted with the 
fact T could not divine — meanwhile I felt 
sure that she would render me any service in 
her power, by informing me of any fact, if it 
would not much prejudice her interests. 

For this reason, I said — 

" I incline to think the folks at the Vicar- 
age would not show much rejoicing." 

She again quickly replied — 

" Nor those of the Angle House, if Ebna 
Ebonal reads correctly the puckers of Harry 
Neville's thumb-joint, and Jessie Wilson's red- 
freckled ring-finger. By the 'body and 
breeches ' of Captain Leo, there be they on 
Richmond Hill, who would not rejoice over- 
jnuch, I am thinking." 

This fairly threw me a-back — a direct, 
downright hit, but evidently given in all good 
feeling, for she united herself to me in the 
emotions which she presumed, and coiTCCtly, 
existed in my mind. "There be they on 
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Eichmond Hill," I said, repeating her words, 
with emphasis on the they ; " who would not 
rejoice over-much, I am thinking, like you, 
Ebna Ebonal. Now, I will give you all the 
silver I have, and would do so if it were ten 
times as much, if you will tell me why you 
should not rejoice over-much if such an event 
should happen?" I had jin my pocket one 
five shilling piece, two shillings, and three 
sixpences, which I pulled out and held them 
in my left hand palm towards her. Without 
taking the slightest notice of the money, she 
began to move her finger in a gyrating motion 
in the air above her head, and said — 

" The confidence of Ebna Ebonal is not to 
be purchased by silver nor gold. You have 
told me that you Jove the lassie Jessie." 

" I told you ! When ? I never told 
you." 

" You have told me even now, by your 
quivering lip, by your bright, yet humid, 
eyes; by your blushing cheeks, by your 
trembling hand, by your offer of a palm-full 
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of silver to know a fact, but, I tell you, 
that Ebna Ebonal has a feeling which lives 
in her heart in harmony with your own. 
Have you not told me, plainly, that you love 
Jessie Wilson, the shop-keeper's niece of 
Timberton ?" 

** I have — I have. I will give you all my 
confidence — all my truthful devotion to your 
well-being, if I can thereby purchase or ob- 
tain, as a favour, the boon which I ask." 

" Ay, lad ; do I not know that you are the 
son of the lady at the Angle House ; a true 
lady, and good. You shall have the desire of 
your heart; you shall know why Ebna 
Ebonal would not rejoice over-much, but it 
shall not be now, though you seek it with 
tears — and by the proof of your confidence in 
her — even to the answering of her ques- 
tions." 

" What questions? I asked, with considerable 
excitement, for her manner, added to her 
words, quickened my spirit in no small 
degree. 
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*' I do not know," I added, " that you can 
ask me any question about this matter that I 
should hesitate to answer. I say — try me." 
After looking earnestly into my eyes, and. 
muttering something to herself, and pausing 
while a group of young people passed, who 
made some frolicsome observations about 
fortune-telling and courtship, she said — 

^' I know the bad nature of your brother- 
in-law, the vicar of Timberton, as well as I 
know the good-hearted curate, Jerome Giving- 
ton, and I shall one day chastise the Vicar's 
insolence towards Ebna Ebonal, whose life 
is purer than his, or she would speedily hang 
herself with her own garters. Tell me; what 
connection is there, between Vicar Rush worth 
and Dame Wilson ?" 

I informed her that I was in perfect ignor* 
ance, so was my mother, that Dame Wilson 
knew anything whatever of the Vicar until 
the Sunday, when the Wilsons visited us at 
the Angle House already stated; and the 
remark afterwards made by Dame Wilson to 
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the Vicar, all of which, I informed her, was 
comprised in the following word — " He can- 
not be worse than his father," and "If I 
were in my own house I would tell you what 
you are, and what your father was before you ; 
it will be benevolence now to tell you only — 
that you are a fool !" 

As I spoke Ebna EbonaVs eyes gradually 
closed, so that there were but the smallest 
portions of them visible, but those resembled 
sparks of fire. They were as fixed as stars 
in the firmament, and as bright, and I felt 
as if fascinated by them. She said, in a voice 
which I could not decide for a moment, 
whether it was interogative or affirmative — 
" That is all," and I repeated those words — 
" * That is all,' —barring the conversation which 
my mother and I had about the fact after- 
wards." 

"Just so, just so," she said; "that is 
nothing to me. I now know that lady shop- 
keeper knows that hypocritical rascal. You 
have rendered me a service, Harry Neville, 
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and when the occasion comes it shall be 
repaid with interest." 

I spoke despondingly, perhaps peevishly — 

" Before you go, Ebna Ebonal, I have to 
thank you for telling me that darker days 
than this are before me ; but if there are 
many darker, I care not if this be the last ! " 

The Gipsy instantly sat down again, but 
more by my side, saying — 

"-Ay, lad ! and is your heart so faint? Has 
the bonny lassie, Jessie, sent you word she 
danced with the Ensign, and maddened the 
Vicar, and made you jealous by the same 
performance? Has your good mother in- 
formed you Captain Leo opened the annual 
ball on the lawn with the light-hearted, empty* 
headed flirt, Eliza Wimbush, who has also gone 
mad as a March hare in consequence ? Do 
you know that Chrysacamo's son has offered 
his hand to Jessie ? Ay, that you do ! and 
your heart is sick and faint, and life is become 
a weariness ! " 

I looked at her without moving or speaking. 
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feeling deep sorrow and vexation. Her 
words pained me exceedingly, and she saw 
they did ; but without heeding she went on as 
a matter of course — 

" Cheer up ! my honey. Some women 
are false-hearted, but Jessie Wilson is 
not one of them. That laughing-eyed 
Eliza has captivated the passions of the 
Ensign too hotly not to make him act in a 
way that will soon make Jessie see the empti- 
ness of his professions, and despise him ac- 
cordingly, if she does not already. Jessie 
Wilson will not marry George Willifer Elliott 
anyhow ! Note that, Harry Neville." 

*' I do note what you say, Ebna Ebonal ; 
but will you tell me your reasons for saying 

BO. 

'' Have I not said already?" 

" True, you have given an opinion founded 
on the good sense of Jessie Wilson, but what 
substantial reason can you assign for that 
opinion? The prospects, inducements, and 
temptations, are all on that side." 
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'' ' Substantial reasons ! ' Ay, mine are 
* substantial reasons:' But to tell them to 
you, Ebna Ebonal would be what Dame 
Wilson said from benevolence the Vicar was, 
' a fool !' " 

" You have interests to serve, and shape 
your words after a policy," was my reply. 

" I have interests/' she rejoined, '* of a per- 
sonal kind, to wit, T mean to become a squatter 
' on the estate of Timberton, and shape my con- 
duct by that interest in part. Most folks act 
fi'om interest of some sort. Sir Langton hates 
me and my race — me, in hating ray race ; 
but Captain Leo is a man with a different 
grain. It is his pleasure, ay, his interest, to 
respect my race in me, your humble servant, 
Ebna Ebonal." 

These remarks lifted my thoughts into a 
state of active speculation, clearly showing 
something beyond the dead level of ordinary 
appearance. 

" Then it seems you have more intnr^jst** 
than one: for you have an interest in ('tti*^tti» 
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Leo's interests. Perhaps you have other in- 
terests likewise ? " 

She again twirled her finger in the air 
with a gyrating motion, and added — 

*' Ay, lad ! The interest of the good lady 
at the Angle House to look after, and the 
interests of her son and Jessie Wilson have a 
livelier dwelling in my heart than I care to 
own, or than Harry Neville will believe, un- 
less I tell him a secret which would prove at 
the present moment that Ebna Ebonal was a 
fool ! " 

" Really ! " I exclaimed. " All this is very 
strange, having a signification which I can- 
not understand. If you are truly interested 
in my happiness, tell me plainly why you 
think Jessie Wilson will reject the offers of 
Mr. WiUifer Elliott ? " 

" For that very reason, I will not now tell 
you why. Was not your Vicar — bad luck to 
him— bom in Chelsea ? " 

" He was. Have you any other question to 
ask ? '' to which she rejoined — 
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*' Ay, lad ! One and one only. Do you 
know the real name of Dame Wilson ? " 

In a moment I perceived something like 
coherency in the Gipsy's remarks and 
questions. She had said that the Vicar- 
age should fall prostrate to the Angle House ; 
that if he had all he deserved, somebody else 
would be Vicar of Timberton, and he would 
have a darker cell than even-handed justice 
could award to Ebna Ebonal. She knew, 
from her own knowledge, that Amy Rush- 
worth was his, not his brother's, daughter j 
and that Dame Wilson would, one day, hold 
over his head the rod of chastisement for his 
past offences. She is searching out his antece- 
dents : adding with all candour — 

*' I do not know her real name. And " 

^* And what ? " she said sharply. 

'' That Jessie Wilson did not know the 
real name when I left Timberton." 

At this her eyes flashed suddenly open, but 
closed again as quickly. It was a peculiarity 
which I had before observed, giving me the 
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idea that she was at once puzzled and sur- 
prised. A moment after, she sprung to her 
feet, saying: 

" Harry Neville, you have rendered me a 
small service, and yourself a great one, which 
will appear hereafter. Darker days are im- 
mediately before you, but sunny ones beyond ; 
courage, man ! Knowledge comes by ordeal, 
and wisdom by Experience, and virtue through 
suffering.'.' Then twirling her finger again in 
the air, she added, '' And thy brother-in-law 
shall marry you !" 

She was moving from me, but when I 
almost instinctively said, *' Which ?" she turned 
half-round, and rejoined : 

'^ Ebna Ebonal was born in the Dark 
dingle near the Slinket Wilderness.'' 

With hasty steps she rushed down the 
sloping hill without again looking back, while 
I watched her agile figure, clothed in dark 
green and dull scarlet clothes, until it was 
lost in the distance amongst the trees. 

Filled with new elements of thought, and 
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new combinations of old ones, I turned my 
steps towards London, and reached my apart- 
ments about the time of sunset, having 
between the hour I left in the morning, and 
that time, refreshed my physical being with 
one cup of coflFee and one penny roll. Weary 
in body and spirit, 1 washed myself, and went 
to bed, speculating about many things, but 
resolving to nerve myself to bear darker days, 
consoling my heart with the fact that Christ 
" was made perfect through suffering." This 
day was, beyond all question, a very dark 
day, in which no other light of hope dawned 
upon the gloom which overshadowed, save 
that which flashed in mythical and mysterious 
gleams from the words of a woman who 
belonged to the Farias of society — the so- 
called lying gipsies. I fell asleep, nevertheless, 
much comforted by the strange words of 
Ebna EbonaL 
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CHAPTER X. 



BLOOD-SPOTTED FINGER — TRADITION OF THE 

ANGLE HOUSE. 



I AWOKE the next morning with a dull head- 
ache, and a heart none the lighter for the 
increase of my knowledge gained from the 
gipsy. I do not say that her words had no 
inspiring influence upon me, for she had means 
of learning the opinions of other people not 
possessed by individuals in general, from 
which she was able, with her keen and 
shrewd understanding, to predict the actions 
of certain persons with considerable precision. 
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How she knew that darker days were lying 
before me, I knew not, nor do I believe that 
she had any idea of the peculiarity of 
my circum stances, so that I set it down for 
certain that she referred to my feelings in 
relation to Jessie Wilson's conduct towards the 
Ensign — than which nothing was more calcu- 
lated to cast over my pathway sorrow and 
darkness. The sunlight beyond, of which 
she spoke with such assurance, seemed to 
indicate a knowledge of some facts of 
which I was ignorant, also why she was so 
anxious to learn the birth-place of the 
Vicar, and the real name of Dame Wilson. 
Her last utterance was most likely a literal 
fact that she was born in " the Dark Dingle 
near the Slinket Wilderness," but why she 
should have said so in reply to my question, 
was attended with much mystery, for I had 
heard of strange things which had taken 
place, both in the " Dark Dingle,'' and the 
extraordinary place called the *' Slinket 
Wilderness." 
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After I had taken my coffee and toast, I 
set to work in earnest and finished a short 
narrative commenced some time before, 
and which I disposed of the next day to 
the editor of the "Penny Magazine" for 
ten shillings. With this hard^arned sum, 
and the silver that I had offered to Ebna 
Ebonal, to purchase a secret from her, I could 
manage to live for three more weeks, and the 
sum of thirty shillings was laid safely by to 
pay for my apartments for that period. 

I now resolved to devote an entire fortnight 
to the writing of a little fairy tale for children, 
meanwhile comforting myself with the hope 
that my Egyptian and Assyrian article would 
supply my almost collapsed exchequer. In 
a short time I found myself so much engaged 
with my imaginary hero and heroine, for the 
tale had both, though acting independently 
of each other, that I forgot for awhile not 
only Ebna Ebonal, but all the world — even 
of Xiniberton and Edgecombe. 

I did not wrjte to Jessie until the day 
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when she would receive my letter^ just before 
the time for her to send me her week's diary. 
In writing, I referred in a mysterious way to 
what had taken place at Timberton during 
the statute, premising this and that respect- 
ing herself — her aunt — the Ensign — and the 
Vicar; but purposely avoiding all reference 
to Captain Leo and Ebna Ebonal. 

I truthfully informed her and my mother 
of all my labours with the pen, but said not 
a word to either respecting the price which 
my efforts commanded. 

Having despatched my letters, I again re- 
sumed my little fiction, determining to work 
hard until the post came, which would bring me 
letters from home, and a reply to a question 
which I asked Jessie, viz :— " Have you 
learned your Aunt's real name ? if so, are 
you at liberty to tell me? and, am T at 
liberty to use that fact according to my dis- 
cretion ? ' ' 

For four days I was actually writing 
fifteen hours each day, so managed to glide 
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over many pages of foolscap, and began 
to see the shape of my juvenile hero and 
herome. On the morrow, which was the 
first of September — magazine day — I heard, 
from the dear absent ones, having no cause 
to complain of Jessie Wilson's communica- 
tion. Her diary was as full and complete as de- 
sirable — as truthful as her own nature — while 
her letter breathed the most confiding trust 
in me to whom she had given voluntarily her 
best, her greatest treasure, her whole heart ; 
and as bhe added, " my red-freckled ring 
finger into the bargain ; but I reserve my most 
curious object of antique art, which I offered 
to wager against the secret the Captain told 
you, until that day when I enter the Angle 
House the bride of somebody. The tra- 
ditions of that house will that day be con- 
summated, and the house itself be more 
perfect than it has been for many a day." 

I really felt every jealous thought and 
emotion swept out of my soul. There 
was, notwithstanding, several things which 
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added to the mystery which surrounded 
her. The curious work of antique art had 
been often in my thoughts since the time 
when she oiFered to make a waffer with 
Captain Leo, but I could not conjecture what 
it could be, which she kept with care and 
secrecy ; but the reference to it, as in some 
way connected with the Angle House, and as 
able to make that place more perfect than it 
had been for many a day, opened a chink 
through which I had some dim perception of 
the character of that curious work of art. 

There was a tradition, which was recorded 
by my father, that " a universal symbol of the 
Angle-House," which was lost, nobody knew 
how or when, or what it was, would "be 
precious to the blood-spotted ring- fingered 
Lady." It is no wonder that the unexpected 
communication of Jessie's, in terms so strange 
and pertinent to the traditions of that place 
found a decided lodgment in my mhid, and 
created or strengthened rather the belief in 
me, that her treasure of art was the " Univer- 
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sal Symbol." Whether its coming to light, 
and its restoration to its original place, 
whatever that was, would be a symbol of 
good or evil to me and my mother, and even 
to Jessie herself, I was perfectly unable to 
divine. 

My only chance of discovering the par- 
ticulars consisted in biding my time, and 
endeavouring to catch stray' remarks and 
allusions. This was, it must be confessed, a 
forlorn hope with two persons so uniformly 
circumspect in all things, and especially in 
all matters relating to their private and an- 
tecedent history. On the whole my miud had 
received an impetus, which was exhilarating, 
so that while under its influence, the coming 
of the Monthly Magazine, with my article in, 
and a note from the Editor, requesting to see 
me the next morning at eleven o'clock, very 
materially quickened my spirit, and disposed 
me to hope that the darker day spoken of by 
Ebna Ebonal, had no existence. Under this 
gleam of sunshine, I worked again at my 
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fairly tale with right good purpose; every 
now and then pausing to speculate about the 
sum which my article would secure. This 
was a vital matter to me. I well remember 
the evening of that day, just as the shadows 
began to gather in the corners of my room, and 
amongst the objects of furniture, while I was 
making my toast and eating it, and sipping 
my coffee, cogitating to myself respecting 
how the Captain had bagged his game on 
that day, whether he would send me a brace 
or two of birds, or a hare ? Yes, I said to 
myself, he would, a good basket full if he 
had the remotest idea how I was struggling 
to live, and was literally living on bread and 
coffee. Then I said, surely my article will 
bring me a guinea. Two, or even three, would . 
be money hard earned ; for a production like 
that is not produced like a political leader. 
Maybe that I shall not get more than ten 
shillings, I have half a mind to refuse 
such a beggarly sum if he offers it, and 
tell hrm the honour of appearing in his 
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pagea more than repays me for the labour of 
writing the article. No, no, HaiTy Neville, 
I said aloud ; you could once afford to 
sacrifice three or four years at College, and 
the Rectory of Edgecombe of six hundred 
per annum, but you cannot now afford to 
reject a price so mean as ten shillings for 
such an article. I must confess this reflection 
shook me to the very centre of my being. I 
sprang to my feet and paced my room with 
restless steps. A few reflections respecting 
conscience, moral truth, this life and the 
fixture, time versus eternity, and the past con- 
duct of the Vicar of Timberton, induced me 
to sit down and proceed with my evening 
refreshment. A train of pleasant musing re- 
specting the angel of my life, somehow 
magically blended with the heroine of my 
fiction, and gave me a sense of pleasure 
which I had not before felt since I had been 
in Brompton. I resolved to send the Monthly 
Magazine for the perusal of three or four 
dear friends, who I was quite sure would read 
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the article with unfeigned pleasure. I also 
resolved that my little fiction should be first 
sent, if printed, to Jessie, as I had decided 
to send the Egyptian and Assyrian Essay to 
my mother. 

It appears that I fell into a sort of pleasant 
reverie and forgot all my surroundments, for 
I was a little startled by a sharp knocking at 
my door, during which it was opened, and 
both Mrs. and Miss Whitehead entered the 
dark room. I had not lighted the lamp^ 
though it was quite dark, and Nora had been 
up and tapped at the door several times, but 
obtained no reply, so ran down stairs again 
to inform her mother that she thought I was 
ill. They came up accordingly prepared to 
find me in a state of insensibility, and after a 
fashion they were not disappointed, though 
agreeably so when they found the real state 
of the case. It was Nora's evening to receive 
a lesson on the piano, and she came up for 
that purpose. 

This duty over, I again took up the maga- 
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ziiie and glanced at my Essay, then added 
two or three pages to my tale, and at ten 
o'clock took myself to bed. 

The next morning, I was at work with the 
M.S. at six o'clock, continuing till eight, then 
breakfasted upon the same kind of fare on 
which I supped — toast and coffee— read while 
taking them until nine ; then wrote an hour, 
then started to learn the result of my 
labour, and the will of that great man, 
the Editor of a Monthly Magazine, and a 
joint proprietor. 

After waiting a short time, I was ushered 
into the Editorial sanctum sanctorum, where I 
was received with a degree of courtesy which 
I did not expect. He at once proceeded' to 
the business for which he had invited me 
there at that hour, by saying : 

" I presume, sir, you are Mr. '' 

Here he suddenly paused and looked me full 
in the face, as if to scan my entire character 
physical, mental, and moral, pausing at the 
beginning of my name, as if to give me an 
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opportunity of pronouncing it myself. This, 
in fact, w as the real motive, as I afterwards 
learned, for he, at that time, had not seen me ; 
80 I added, " Harry Neville, sir.'' 

He went on, taking up the words— 

" Yes, Mr. Harry Neville, will you take a 
seat. You see that we have made use of your 
article, and we are of opinion that it is one of 
no ordinary merit, indicating research and 
originality. I judged from the article that 
you were a much older man. I presume you 
are the author ?" 

I replied, ** Yes, sir ; but age is not to be 
estimated exactly by number of years, but 
by the number of ideas which have passed 
through a man's brain. Wisdom is not neces- 
sarily a concomitant of years, nor knowledge 
incompatible with youth." 

*^Very true, Mr. Neville, very true ; never- 
theless you must have made good use of 
yours, and not only read carefully but pro- 
foundly. You must have had your mind very 
early in life directed to ancient history, and 
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have carefully studied the influences of theo- 
logical and mythological opinions upon men's 
minds. Any other essay of a kindred nature 
which you may have by you, or which you 
may be disposed to write, we shall be pleased 
to read." 

I was agreeably surprised to hear his ob- 
servation, and said, I thought they were too 
flattering. 

" Not at all too flattering — not flattering at 
all, Mr. Neville," he replied, " it is only just 
appreciation. I have to give you this note 
for your labour, and assure you that T shall 
be glad to see any other production of yours ; 
yet you must distinctly understand I do not 
pledge myself to use anything which you may 
submit. I hold myself free to use, or reject 
at pleasure. I wish you good morning." 

I held in my hand a five pound note, being 
two pounds more for my article than I ever 
dreamed of receiving. 

Bowing myself out of the editorial sanctum 
sanctorum I turned in the direction of Pall 
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Mall, but did not fully recover my self-pos- 
session until I was at the bottom of St. James' 
Street, when I found myself debating in- 
wardly whether I should go up that street 
into Piccadilly or across the Green Park. 

I also thought of the nature of a man's spe- 
culations who stood at the opposite corner, 
looking first up St. James's Street, then 
along Pall Mall, then at the Palace, then 
at me, then at the sky, then at his boots, for 
he turned up his heel as if to look at the con- 
dition of the sole. 

At that moment a carriage with a fine pair 
of bay horses dashed by at an unsafe speed, 
and the horses turned over a little girl about 
eight years old, and the wheels went over her 
head and across her neck, and killed her 
on the spot. Before I, and the man opposite 
who had looked at the everlasting sky 
and his dilapidated boots, could pick her 
up, the lordly carriage was beyond hearing, 
its coachman and footman, sand its unreflect- 
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ing occupants utterly oblivious of the life de- 
stroved. 

It required but a few minutes to see tbe dead 
child placed in the charge of the police, and 
to take proper steps to have her identified. I 
then left, giving the policeman my card, think- 
ing I might be required at the inquest, for the 
man who had looked at the sky and his boots had 
left without my observing him. I mention this 
for what followed. I went into the Green Park 
with the intention to sit down on one of the 
seats, and make some notes of this circum- 
stance. While hanging over my memoran- 
dum book I found that the lines seemed to 
shift places, and dance up and down. I looked 
up, and leaned back on the seat, conscious 
that I was giddy and fainting. There was a 
young woman coming towards me who seemed 
to be dressed in all manner of hazy colours, 
and surrounded with a blaze of light which 
moved with her. I had a dim conscious- 
ness of resting my head against her side 
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and feeling her arms supporting mine, when 
everything became dark. I fainted ! When 
I came to myself again there was a crowd of 
some twenty gentlemen and ladies round me. 
I was soon able to stand up and thank those 
who had rendered me assistance, and briefly 
explained the circumstance of the child's 
death, which, in fact, had been noted by a 
gentleman who held my memorandum book 
and pencil ready to place in my hands. 
I bowed, and went on my way towards 
Hyde Park Corner. 

In a short space of time I was again 
in my own room, reconsidering my cash 
afiairs, with a prospective view of pay- 
ing a week's visit to Timberton. Imagine 
my blank astonishment when, I felt 
in my pocket for my clasp purse, and 
found it not. It and , its contents, the five 
pound note and a lock of Jessie's hair, were 
gone from me like a dream, leaving no wreck 
behind. Some one had picked niy pocket, but 
whether it was the lady who first came to me 
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when I was fainting, whose robes had such 
celestial hues, who seemed to cany a flood of 
light around her ; or the man who looked at 
the everlasting sky and then at his boots, I 
am not able to say, nor yet whether either of 
them robbed me I dare not affirm. That 
some one did I was perfectly sure, and the 
sense of being so impoverished sunk deeply 
into my spirit. Believe me, it was not light 
to my spirit in the even-tide of that day. I 
felt that day was darker than the day 
before, and that there was a grave import in 
the words of Ebna Ebonal. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



WHO PICKED HIS POCKET? 



The labour of producing that article, the 
hopes which I had not unreasonably placed in 
its money value, made me for a time feel more 
inward chagrin than I perhaps ever before 
experienced. I was some hours before suffi- 
ciently collected to proceed with my work of 
fiction. I had the sympathy of Mrs. and Nora 
Whitehead, to whom I had grave reasons for 
imparting a knowledge of the fact. 

From the moment I recovered strength 
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enough to proceed with my work, my vexa- 
tion at the loss of my money and the dear 
lock of Jessie's hair materially ceased. Know- 
ing that the article had been printed and five 
pounds voluntarily paid for it gave me plea- 
sure, and not all the lady or gentlemen pick- 
pockets in the huge Babel could deprive me 
of that reflection. In due course I sent the 
magazine to my mother, but her heart would 
have been deeply grieved if she had known 
under what circumstances it had been pro- 
duced, and the first fruits lost. 

Having reconsidered my aflfaiis in general, 
I saw clearly that my work would not be 
completed in less than a fortnight, by which 
time most likely I should have spent my last 
shilling. This was a train of reflection not 
much calculated to inspire exhilarating feel- 
ings, however it impelled me to more than 
ordinary exertion. I worked that night un- 
til the clock struck one, and rose again at six 
the next morning to continue my narrative. 

Having finished ujy dry toast and coffee, 
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I looked at the tide of life which had re- 
commended its fretful and feverish existence, 
as if all the world depended upon each indi- 
vidual's tiny being and actions, when there 
came a sharp knock at the front door, and a 
strong voice inquiring if Mr. Harry Neville 
resided there. I heard the' man say that his 
business was such that, he must see me per- 
sonally. That he was a peace officer, and his 
business was absolute. Mrs. Whitehead and 
Miss Nora were evidently in "a way," as 
they expressed themselves, which meant any- 
thing but pleasant. I had not informed them 
of the accideatal death of the little girl at the 
top of Pall Mall. Mrs. Whitehead still 
standing in front of the intruder, sent Nora up 
to learn if I could be spoken to, and if so, I 
had better go down stairs a few minutes. 
The fact was, the man came with a subpoena 
for me to give evidence that morning at twelve 
o'clock. The particulars of the inquest are 
in no way connected with my narrative, 
beyond one fact, namely, the inquest was an 
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adjourned one, so that I was in attendance 
two days, for which I was paid two guineas. 

This I felt as a sort of God-send, as an un- 
expected boon is called. The facts suggested 
many reflections upon the character of those 
people who ride inside and outside carriages 
in the West-End of London. These I put 
into the shape of a letter to the editor of the 
Times^ which was honoured by larger type than 
usual. As I had sent a considerable number 
of letters to that journal before, some of which 
had been quoted as authoritative in other 
papers, I thought it quite consistent with my 
honour as a man to ask the editor if the kind 
of letters which I had from time to time sent 
were worth anything besides insertion and 
occasionally larger sized type, that I asked the 
question for the sake of self-preservation. 

As I did not receive any reply to that com- 
munication during the next three days the 
subject passed out of my mind. 

The next fortnight passed without any 
event worth noting, during which I laboured 
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most assiduously at my work of fiction co7i 
amore^ yet with an eye to the worth of it in 
the Eow. This last was a consideration forced 
upon me by stem necessity, which in modern 
days has made literature a trade — a noble and 
ennobling one I admit — but nevertheless to 
all intents and purposes a trade. 

My letters came regularly from my friends 
at Timberton, pleasant remarks and cheerful 
anticipations being a little mingled, with bitter 
sayings emanating from the Vicarage, against 
the "pomp and vanity" of the shop people, 
and the " sectarian self-sufficiency of the 
Angle House folks." 

I was informed that the Ensign had again 
joined his regiment, having intreated Jessie 
Wilson to allow him to write to her, politely 
assuring the lady aunt that his intentions 
were of the most honourable kind. One thing 
that might have been written was not, viz. : 
what views Dame Wilson entertained respect- 
ing such a very flattering oflFer. The love 
and confidence with which Jessie looked up 
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to her aunt were of the most exalted kind, 
doing honour to her as a woman as well as a 
niece. I do not mean to insinuate that she 
was in the habit of passively receiving the 
opinions and wishes of her aunt, and acting 
upon them at her simple dictation — far from 
it. Her aunt had not trained her mind and 
heart in any such low-thoughted and servile 
manner ; but had taught Jessie to love her, 
and act independently upon her own con- 
viction, well knowing that her intelligent 
and spontaneous affections were more valua- 
ble, even when acting in any affair not 
exactly in accordance with her views, than 
the servile adoption of a course of conduct 
from dictation where no real love existed. 

Despite all this, there was just a chance 
that she might be led by some subtle feeling 
to countenance steps which would be likely 
speedily to place her in a position more 
congenial and consonant with her past habits 
and early surroundments. This offer of the 
Ensign unquestionably suggested to her such 
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probable consequences; but I had also a strong 
conviction that Dame Wilson was just that 
sort of woman who would be likely to act out 
of the usual order, for reasons springing from 
her own nature. There was a certain noble- 
ness in her intellect, a strength of will, united 
to a high sense of moral honesty which could 
not easily act and conspire to an end, how- 
ever desirable from one point of view, if that 
result was to be purchased by meanness, un- 
truthfulness, and disloyalty to another, and 
more especially when it would be^ necessary 
for at least one of the " high contracting" 
parties to sacrifice the purest maidenly affec- 
tions to secure that position. 

Dame Wilson's circumstances in early life 
had undergone some fearful change from a 
cause unknown to everybody in Timberton, 
and which she had accepted like a noble- 
hearted woman, and ho^ ever humiliating to 
conventional habits and associations, she had 
adopted an independent manner of earning 
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her living. In this course she had many trials 
to encounter and difficulties to overcome, but 
she had surmounted them all. Even long 
years of studied insult from the Vicar, though 
she knew all his bad antecedents, and his 
father's also, which no one else knew in 
the village, and yet not a single allusion was 
ever made to them until the outrageous aflFair 
at church and the Angle House. Even then 
her solitary remark was made only to a bosom 
friend, and one who was an accepted suitor of 
her niece. 

In addition to this, her startling remarks re- 
specting the object of the gentleman in 
Jamaica in relation to Jessie's mother, placed 
me quite at tase, for I felt convinced 
that a woman who could use such words — 
meaning to act upon them — would not lend 
her sanction, to her niece selling her heart's 
purity, her soul's affection, and rights over 
her pel son for a nominal consideration or a 
conventional status. 
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Surely doubting about the loyalty of such 
truly noble-hearted women was senseless. At 
this period of my life I am more than half 
ashamed of myself. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



ST. Paul's a twopenny peep show— when 

HONESTY FEELS LIKE A CRIMINAL. 



With an unrelaxing persistence I worked 
at my tale about fourteen hours daily, diver- 
sified by a walk about the hour of noon into 
Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens, but 
mostly the latter, as being more retired, and 
more congenial with my nature and habits of 
thought. Nora Whitehead received in due 
course her music lessons, making rapid pro- 
gress, which gave me much satisfaction, — 
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for I saw the possibility of keeping myself 
from want by teaching, though that kind of 
work was very irksome to me, — indeed, so 
much so, that I felt unable to submit to it 
without having other motives than those of 
mere gain. I taught Jessie Wilson because 
I loved her, and I was teaching Nora 
Whitehead because I wished to shew my good 
feeling towards the family, and by that means 
make my own life more pleasant. 

On Sunday I made it a rule not to open 
my desk, but to give up the whole da)'- to that 
kind of intelligent rest and recreation which 
casts such a halo of sanctity about the Sab- 
bath. In the morning I generally went to 
church with the family of the Whiteheads. 
In the afternoon I read, or played on 
the piano those fine old tunes which were 
the delight of my bonnie Jessie. In the even- 
ing I often went to hear some popular pi'eacher. 
In this way the Sabbath was really made a rest 
from my labours, a recreation to my worn and 
jaded mind; and as I spent the last part of the 
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evening in general conversation with Mr. 
Whitehead and the friends who might chance 
to call on him, I usually went to bed refreshed 
and exhilarated in heart. 

Three weeks glided away before my pen 
wrote Finis at the end of my fiction, a work 
in one volume. It was not without a mingled 
sense of gladness and regi'et, that I realized 
the fact as accomplished. 

Looking to the state of my exchequer, 
I found it lower than 1 expected, for I had 
been spending more money than usual in the 
purchase of paper. I had also to endure 
a heavy tax, in paying the postage of divers 
letters. I had one pound, twelve shillings, 
and ninepence, a sum sufficient to pay two 
weeks' lodging and live also, during which 
1 hoped to sell my maiden fiction. Early 
the next morning I was at Paternoster Row, 
before any of the great men of the trade were 
come to business. To wile away the time 
I walked round St. Paul's, and examined the 
glorious structure. I had been there three 
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or four times to service on the Sabbath, 
but as I was then necessarily prevented from 
examining the architecture and the monu- 
ments, I attempted to go in, but was 
stopped by a vulgar oflficial, who demanded 
two-pence for admission to that christian 
temple. I said to him, " am I to consider 
this tax of two- pence is for the admission 
to the Temple of God, or for the sight of 
the heathen deities, or the monuments." 

" Just which you please, neither, or both, 
or a penny for each — but you won't go in 
without paying," was his laconic reply. 

I gave him sixpence and received four 
pence in change, within the place conse- 
crated to the Eternal. Having wandered 
round the august building, making all sorts 
of reflections upon the monuments, the price 
of the showmen, and the import of the doc- 
trines, which I had heard preached in that 
temple on the Lord's day, I turned towards 
the stairs which led up to the Whispering 
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gallery, but was again stopped by a sleek 
tongued, but resolute varlet to pay another 
tax, for the privilege of looking at the sanc- 
tities of the Temple, by the sale of which 
he was mean enough to live, with cogniz- 
ance and connivance of the Eight Eeverend 
Father in God the Bishop of London. It is 
hardly needfal to say that I left the place in 
disgust. It would not have much surprised 
me if some Italian boy had there offered his 
" fine imagee — imagee " of Jupiter, or Pluto 
for sale, or * pretty white mice.' A stall for 
the sale of doves, the emblems of peace, of 
love of the Holy Ghost, would have been 
far less shocking to my feelings. I have 
never been in St. Paul's since, and never 
will go until I have the most convincing 
proof that every tax of that unrighteous and 
thoroughly mercenary nature is abolished. 
It is a disgrace to the Bishop, a pollution 
underlying his white robes of sanctity, whose 
foul stain cannot be washed out by all the 
Thames water taken above Eichmond. These 
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remarks refer equally to that Divine Temple 
Westminster Abbey. 

The first person in the Row to whom 
I oflFered ray manuscript, said, after looking 
at the title page, " this work is not in our 
way, we never publish fiction. You had 
better try three doors below." 

At three doors below, I had to wait three- 
quarters of an hour. Having stated my 
business, and placed the manuscript on the 
table, the gentleman said to me, ^^ Is this 
your first effort ? " 

I replied in truth, " No, sir ; this is my first 
volume." 

"I thought so," he said, dryly. "I do 
not think it worth your while tb leave your 
manuscripts, for we are in the habit of pub- 
lishing the works of known and established 
authors." 

I added, **A11 established authors were 
Once in the same position as myself — that my 
work being a first work was not necessarily a 
proof that it was not worth consideration." 

i 2 
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"Very true, young man, very true," he 
said, smilingly ; " I am glad to hear you say 
80, but that is no reason why we should 
depart from the rule of our house. I hope 
you may be fortunate enough to find a pub- 
lisher who will purchase your labours." 

I took up my MSS, bowing, and, thanking 
the gentleman for his courtesy, left the office. 
I looked up and down the^*Eow," ask- 
ing myself for a motive to move right or left, 
to keep on that side of the street or cross over. 
After being jostled three or four times, rather 
unceremoniously, as I stood on the narrow 
pavement, I walked to the end of the street 
and took three turns round St. Paul's church- 
yard, reflecting about many things — past, 
present, and to come. The great bell struck 
twelve as I again turned into the " Eow," the 
end nearest to Cheapside. I resolved to call 
at No. — and soon found myself before the 
proper person. Having stated my object, but 
without laying my manuscripts down, I waited 
a reply. He held out his hand, and said — 
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"Will you allow me just to glance at 
them." 

As lie took them from me, I thought he 
observed my face rather kindly, for he said— 

" Will you take a seat, sir, for a few minutes, 
while I detain you." 

I did so cheerfully, for I was indeed tired, 
having been on foot since eight o'clock. He 
most likely saw that I was fatigued. Having 
glanced at the MSS, a few minutes, he asked, 

" Has any person read these manuscripts ? 
I mean any person in the trade ? " 

I replied " They have not been i*ead by any 
person but myself." He hummed and ahed, 
and turned the pages over rapidly and finally 
added — 

'* If you will leave the work in our hands 
for a short time, it shall have due considera- 
tion given to it by the gentleman who reads 
for us." 

As a matter of course, I was too glad to be 
so far fortunate, and left the MSS, with great 
pleasure, and, bowing to the gentleman, left 
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the room with a much lighter heart and step 
than I entered it. 

I was slowly walking down Ludgate HUl, 
when St. Paul's struck one. I had break- 
fasted just before eight o'clock on a slice of 
dry toast and three cups of coflfee ; had been 
on foot the whole time, only the few minutes 
just stated, had walked from beyond the 
Grove, Brompton, and was again setting my 
face thitherward, hungry, thirsty, and weary. 
In this state, if the reader has ever felt it, he 
will understand my feverish mood, and how 
the hot and savoury fumes of roast mutton 
and pork, and beef, eflPected my sense, as they 
rose here and there from the kitchens below 
the level of the pavement, as I passed along 
the streets. Believe me, I almost fainted 
under the influence. I had been unexpectedly 
tricked into spending twopence, which I could 
not afibrd, so that it is not much wonder that 
I felt strongly upon such a shameless Protes- 
tant Christian extortion. That twopence, I 
said, would have bought me wherewith to 
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have appeased my hunger, a penny-loaf and 
a glass of beer, and enabled me to walk to 
Broinpton without utter exhaustion. 

A day or two passed I scarcely know how; 
but chiefly in thinking about the fate of my 
tale in the midst of its ordeal in the " Row," 
and my want of thought in not asking more 
definitely what time it would require for them 
to give me the result of their examination of 
the manuscripts. I reproached myself for 
this with no measured severity. A week 
passed, in a state not easily described ; and on 
the Saturday evening I paid Mrs. Whitehead 
her due, which left me only eight shillings 
and threepence half-penny to meet the exi- 
gencies of the coming week. 

As I laid the four half-crowns on the table 
before her, I thought there was some pecu- 
liarity in her expression, and it is more than 
probable that she had a similar idea in respect 
to mine ; or it might be that hers was created 
by the sight of the four half-crowns, for I had 
previously paid her in gold. Whether it was 
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either, or both, or neither, the fact remains 
the same— that Mrs. Whitehead gave a 
transient glance tt my face, and said — 

" Oh, Mr. Neville, it don't make any dif- 
ference about your paying to-night ; you may 
want some change. Mr. Whitehead said this 
morning that you might as well pay monthly 
if — if it will be any way convenient to 
you." 

This was delicately and kindly spoken, 
with a voice full of tenderness, and I said, 
frankly — 

" Thank you ; I do not know that I shall 
require any change in the usual order of pay- 
ment, if I do I will avail myself of your kind 
offer.*' 

The next week passed sadly and heavily 
away, every succeeding day darker and 
darker, for I was afraid to make a purchase 
of a quire of paper, and without it I could do 
nothing. I had no heart to call and make 
inquiry about my tale, so I wrote to make the 
necessary discovery; but Saturday morning 
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came without bringing me any reply. My 
money was all spent, with the exception of 
one shilling and fivepence, and I wanted a 
fresh supply of coflFee for Sunday. Still, I 
did not lose confidence in myself^ nor despair 
of my purpose. As I was strolling towards 
Chelsea, almost without aim, yet cogitating 
how to shape my course, and if possible con- 
ceal my condition from the family where I 
lived, making one sovereign do the work of 
three — an achievement, requiring no ordinary 
purpose of will and self-denial, let me tell 
you — I looked at the clock-face at Chelsea 
Hospital, and the hands were on the stroke of 
two, at which I pulled out my watch to see 
how it accorded with the time of the public, 
when it struck me that a watch in my present 
position was useless; therefore, I might as 
well obtain a temporary loan upon it to en- 
able me to tide over my present difficulties. I 
did not like to change my regular way of 
paying Mrs. Whitehead weekly. By this time 
I was crossing King Street, where I caught a 

I 5 
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sight of the symbolical balls " two to one ; " 
so without further reflection I oflfered it in 
pledge. I am sure that no honest man over 
felt more like a criminal than I did at that 
moment. The feeling came upon me as sud- 
denly as lightning, and I visibly trembled ; 
so that when the sharp-eyed man of business 
who first glanced keenly at me, then at the 
gold watch, asked how much I wanted, I 
was hardly able to articulate ' two guineas.' 
He repeated, still eying me accutely, '' Two 
guineas ?" 

The tone of his voice and his look at that 
moment seemed to me equivocal, distrustful, 
and as if he suspected me. I said : 

" You will see my name engraved inside 
the case, and here is my card — the loan is 
wanted for a short period only." 

The man smiled pleasantly and placidly, 
and said, as he opened the watch to look inside 
the case : 

*' I should rather think this is the first 
time you ever transacted business of this 



I 
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nature. You can have two or three times 
two pounds if you please. How much will 
you have upon it ?" 

" Thank you — two guineas only." Forth- 
with the duplicate was made, and I left my 
watch, once the property of my father, in the 
care of the person designated " my uncle. " 
The agony of heart which I felt, as I walked 
up Sloane Street and through Hans's Place, 
was altogether of an indescribable kind. 

With emotions of this nature my apart- 
ments were reached, when Mrs. Whitehead 
and her daughter met me smilingly, say- 
ing: 

**Mr. Neville, there is a large hamper 
brought for you. It is in the kitchen. It 
came from Timberton. Please walk this way, 
and see what is to be done with it.'* 
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CHAPTER X. 



HOW THE CAPTAIN SECURED JEROME 

GIVINGTON. 



There was something peculiar in the manner 
of Mrs. Whitehead and her Nora, so I went 
into the kitchen. The hamper came from 
Captain TiCO, and the seal on the card bore 
his crest and motto. With as much show 
of indiflPerence as possible, I observed : 

" I wonder what eccentric thing Captain 
Leo Elliott has been doing. It would not 
surprise me if he has sent some game for us 
to celebrate his birthday and my own.'* 
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. " When is your birth-day, Mr. Neville ?" 
asked Nora. 

" To-morrow — no, on Monday, and I am 
twenty-two years of age. Let us see, what 
the goodnature of the Heir of Timberton and 
Edgecombe has sent us." 

The mother and daughter looked at each 
other, but whether it was from hearing, for the 
first time, a man whom I called my friend the 
Captain, also called after the rather sounding 
manner above, or because I said sent us — 
which was sounded full and distinctly — I could 
not tell. 

The hamper contained a large packet of 
letters, of which I shall have to speak 
shortly — and one from my mother — ^one from 
iny Jessie, enclosed in the same, and one from 
the Captain. These were the most inter- 
esting portion of the contents, although the 
further explorations were not without attrac- 
tions, for they brought to light three brace of 
partridges, three pheasants, two hares, a 
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stubble goose, a turkey, and a dozen of wine 
— ^port and sherry. 

When the things were all taken from the 
hamper, the Whiteheads expressed a great 
deal of surprise ; not only at the handsome 
present from the country, but that I should 
have concealed from them the character of 
my relatives and friends. Their view of the 
matter forced me to acquaint them of several 
things respecting myself and family, to con- 
vince them that their inferences of my 
position were altogether unfounded — that I 
was in no way related to Sir Langton 
^lliott, nor to his brother, other than 
simply as an humble friend. 

Doubtless I rose in some degree in their 
estimation, though, I am sure, they would 
not have admitted that their respect for me 
had really increased. Having safely stowed 
away the wine, I said to Mrs. Whitehead — 

" You see I can uiake arrangements for 
the appropriation of the wine, with your per- 
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missioii to use the cellar ; but these other 
matters shall be left entirely in your hands. 
That none of them may be spoiled, for want 
of use, perhaps we had better roast the goose 
to-morrow — or the birds — -just as you think 
proper. I have no desire to have an opinion 
about them ; these papers will be more inter- 
esting to me." 

" Mr. Neville I why, this is altogether sur- 
prising^; I really do not know what to say to 
it. The kitchen is for all the world like a 
poultry -shop. You will never eat — " 

"We — we, Mrs. Whitehead, not 'you*' 
Let us try, and if you think there is any 
danger, you can cook some of the birds for 
our supper. Do as you please. Oh 1 I may 
as well pay you before going up-staifs*'' 

The half-sovereign, as usual, was forth- 
with laid down on the table. 

The Captain's former letters were full of 
those sentiments and principles which guided 
and regulated his life ; but now he had given 
me the treat of a long and confidental letter. 
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'As several paragraphs refer to matters imme- 
diately connected with ray present purpose, 
they must be quoted. 

He said — 
. " I have not written to you since your good 
mother informed me that you had abandoned 
all thought of following the pulpit trade for a 
living, either in church or chapel. I am in 
one sense glad of this, though, if you could 
have conscientiously kept under the skirts of 
Mother Church, it would have been pleasant 
to have had you for a neighbour at the 
Eectory. You would have, in some degree, 
neutralised the Vicar's influence. 
- " It seems you have chosen literature as a 
profession, which does not surprise me ; yet, 
I am sure, you must find plenty of hard and 
wearisome work, which will not, at the out- 
set, be accompanied with much profit. I need 
not tell you that great industry is required, 
b'ecause you not only know it, but what is 
very much more important, you have it as an 
indwelling quality of your nature. 
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" Let me tell you that I am about to make 
adventures in the same line after a fashion. 
To be more explicit, I have resolved to write 
the lives of my ancestors — not for publication^ 
but for my own amusement — and of all of 
the name and lineage of the Elliott's who 
may follow me in the order of human 
succession. I have some singular family facts 
to relate far stranger than fiction. To facili- 
tate this work I want all the letters tran- 
scribed which you find enclosed, allowing two 
inches margin, as indicated on the paper. If I 
have not sent you sufficient, procure what you 
require of the same size and quality. I am 
setting you an irksome task, but you must 
make your charge accordingly ; you will 
at once perceive that the work is such that I 
could not put it even into your hands, unless 
I had the most unwavering confidence in your 
integrity and honour. You will find the 
letters numbered, so please to transcribe them 
in that order, and as soon as you can, con- 
veniently, return them. I have read your 
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essay on Egyptian and Assyrian civilization, 
and am much pleased, and wonder how and 
when you collected together so many facts. I 
sent a copy to the Vicar, with " mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest" written under the title 
of the essay. 

"I am sure you will regret to hear that 
Lady Elliott's health is very precarious : in 
fact, ber physicians consider hers to be a criti- 
cal case. My brother is also broken-spirited. 
If Lady E. is not better very speedily she 
will return home without delay. There is 
also another bit of information which I may 
give you, viz., the rector of Edgecombe has 
become vei-y infirm,somewhat suddenly,though 
his age is great, and I have persuaded him to 
have a curate, — but, as the old man in the old 
traditional style, says he can't aflford to pay a 
curate, 1 oflFered to do that bit of business 
for him, which he accepted, as he said ' with 
a grateful heart.' 

'^ This, of course, gave me some sort of claim 
to recommend a fit and proper person, so I 
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named your worthy brother-in-law I not he 
of whom Ebna Ebonal said : * If everybody 
had their deserts somebody else would be 
vicar of Timberton/ but Jerome Givington. 
Your good mother, as yet, is unacquainted 
with the fact." 

The captain's letter gave me unspeakable 
pleasure. Although he had no personal know- 
ledge of Jerome Givington, he had un- 
bounded confidence in my mother's opinion of 
him. He had seen some of his letters to me, 
and he had gathered the opinions of persons 
well acquainted with the genuine character 
of the man, so that his being appointed curate 
of Edgecombe was a most noble and delicate 
way of shewing his appreciation of my mother. 
It was in reality a prospective appointment to 
the living, and only waited the events of 
time. In 'this light 'William Rushworth 
viewed the matter, and it maddened him ac- 
cordingly. 

My mother's letter was full of maternal 
solicitude and fondest confidence in my ulti- 
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mate success, and she urged me to acquaint 
her with the state of my finances 1 In this 
particular she suspected me of acting a little 
untruthfully, " No/' she said, " I will not 
say untruthfully, but not sufl&ciently confiding 
in me. You may deem it a virtue — perhaps 
it is so — but I nevertheless think it a weak- 
ness, more especially if you think I am 
not able to bear the truth and the whole 
truth." 

Her way of putting the question before me 
touched my heart. She was in every way 
worthy to have been informed of my real 
state. She would not have despaired or lost 
confidence in me, but I might have lost faith 
in myself. The very fact that a noble pur- 
pose energized all my powers, gave me a 
confidence which was all the stronger, from 
its unavoidable impediments being known to 
myself only. 

As no one knew of my particular intentions, 
nor understood at all clearly the powers of 
mind which I had to achieve my designs, any 
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interference with my schemes was calculated 
to do more evil than good — for with sympathy 
advice and admonition almost necessarily 
follow; and if the mind is diverted by 
alien suggestions the force of purpose is 
weakened, and the chances of accomplish- 
ment are multiplied in the wrong direction. 

On the whole, my purpose was con- 
siderably intensified by the communica- 
tions from my mother and Captain Leo, while 
the one from Jessie acted like a sanctifying 
oil, a divine grace upon my souL Her loyalty 
and love seemed to cast around me a super- 
human halo, which made every familiar ob- 
ject in any way connected with her appear 
in a celestial light. I had an ever- 
abiding sense in my spirit that she was, 
in common with my pure-hearted mother, 
watching over all my thoughts and actions, 
and would ultimately have the satisfaction of 
seeing a fulfilment of their good wishes, and 
a happy realization of their prayers, which 
were continually breathed for me as regularly 
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as the morning followed the evening, the 
light, the darkness. 

A postscript to Jessie's letter was as fol- 
lows, but it was not the most important part 
of the letter : — 

" P.S.— Mr. Willifer Elliott sent me last 
Monday a very flattering letter, and — as I 
learn from your mother — one to the fascinating 
flirt, Eliza Wimbush, containing a gold pin, 
with a coral heart pierced with an arrow, 
a very melancholy sentiment — I feel very 
jealous, don't you ? How is the dark beauty, 
Nora." 
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CHAPTER XL 



AS SURE AS I AM IN HYDE PARK — THE 

CHEQUE. 



Without any delay I set to work in earnest 

to make fair copies of the letters sent me by 

the Captain for that purpose. It is scarcely 

worth recording as an abstract fact, but it 

has an additional significance which will be 

referred to hereafter, namely, I made the 

copies with a care that left but little to be 

desired. The labour was much more than 

I expected, for the greater portion of the let- 
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ters were exceedingly defective in legibility. 
Five of the number were from the hand of a 
lady which gave me more trouble than all the 
others, and one of them contained a very im- 
portant secret ; so important, in fact, that my 
judgment assured me that Captain Leo had 
not been able to make the letter out at all 
for if he had, his confidence in me was of the 
most flattering nature. When this same let- 
ter was transcribed, I wrote to him, simply to 
ask if he had himself distinctly read number 
eleven of the series, requesting an answer by 
return of post. This I did without assigning 
any reason. In due course the following 
laconic reply came to hand — 

" Mansion House, Timberton. 
" Dear Harry, 

" I was unable to make out a single 
sentence of that letter of Lady Louisa's, and 
not many of the other four. From your in- 
quiry I suspect you have found unexpectedly 
some family secret. If so, it is an additional 
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satisfaction to know that I have committed 
the documents into honourable hands. . If 
you have transcribed the one in question, 
which I am well assured has been a tough 
job, send it to me forthwith, for I am anxious 
to learn the facts which she has recorded. 

" Yours, faithfully, 

'' Leo Elliott." 

I did as he desired, and a week after I for- 
warded the whole series fairly copied, hav- 
ing worked at the task nearly three weeks, 
for the difficulty of spelling out Lady 
Louisa Elliott's five letters was very great. 
During this time I had indulged in a glass or 
two -of wine daily, to the memory of absent 
friends, so that my mind had received an im- 
petus from the more generous dietary, under 
the influence of which I proceeded with 
my work with an earnestness of purpose and 
resolution of spirit which seemed to defy 
every impediment growing out of my narrow 

VOL. 11. K 
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circumstances. A »eemingly trifling incident 
induced me to make that eflFort. 

I was passing by an auction sale of a 
stationer's eflfects, near the Edgeware Road, 
where stopping a few minutes I hoped to pur- 
chaser a lot of paper cheaply, and in a few 
seconds one was knocked down to me at 
four shillings and sixpence. I paid the cash 
and grasped it, a whole armful of odds 
and euds, with, which I walked off, until 
I was some two-hundred yards inside Hyde 
Park, where I sat down to examine and arrange 
the whole more carefully. A very little in- 
spection satisfied me that my lot was worth 
thirty shillings or two pounds. There was 
one rough-looking packet which contained 
twenty quires of good foolscap. On seeing 
this prize, I exclaimed, "there's enough 
paper to write a three volume novel — ah I 
and I will write one thereon as sure as I am 
in Hyde Park." Putting the paper together 
as compactly as possible, I slowly wended my 
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way across the green sward to the head of 
the Serpentine cogitating the plot or scheme 
of my first novel. By the time I had 
reached Brompton Grove the general plan . 
was settled in my mind, and before closing 
my eyes that night I had written out a 
skeleton work. The next morning at ear- 
liest dawn I determined to finish the whole 
before Christinas day. 

Day after day, and often far into the night, 
I worked, con amore^ sheet after sheet, pas- 
sing from one heap on the left hand, to 
make another on the right, slowly yet 
unremittingly. My letters came from home 
regularly, and all that I could desire of love 
and aflfection, and tender solicitude cha- 
racterized my mother's outpourings of spirit, 
while those of my loyal-hearted Jessie 
showed that she had many temptations to 
battle with for my sake, for the Ensign con- 
tinued to write to her from his regiment, and 
the Captain to talk to her respecting him. 

I had committed a great mistake, and so 

H 2 
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had the Wilsons' and my mother also, in not 
making the Captain acquainted with our 
engagement from the first. At that time 
it would have been easy not only to have 
accomplished the matter, but to have en- 
listed his warmest sympathies. My mother, 
who saw the propriety of making the Cap- 
tain acquainted with the state of aflfairs, was 
restrained at my earnest yet unwise desires, 
while the Vicar had a game to play, in 
which, according to his notions, that disclo- 
sure would have been bad policy. After I 
had left Timberton, and Mr. Willifer Elliott 
had made overtures to Jessie, with the ap- 
probation of his father, the difficulties be- 
came many degrees greater, and, considering 
all things, they looked insurmountable with- 
out producing grave results in the mind 
of the Captain and the Ensign. 

It was clear to me that the matter should 
be left entirely to Jessie, and developed by 
her conduct towards the gentleman, who had 
made her so flattering an oflFer, and yet that 
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very course was one in which my interests 
were most imperilled. He might not choose 
to take a denial from Jessie, but gallantly 
prosecute his suit, until by a regular siege he 
gained the citadel, his very spirit being, 
in the best sense, enlisted in the work, be- 
ginning in sport and indifference, but ending 
in down -right earnest. The most serious 
consequences were to be faced and feared. 

When oppressed with thoughts of this nature 
— and my mind was often depressed by such — 
I found myself more often than usual thinking 
about that singular woman, the gipsy Ebna 
Ebonal, that she had a knowledge of matters 
to which I could lay no claim, and opinions 
which were fashioned in wisdom. She had 
distinctly said to me, on Richmond Hill : 

"Jessie Wilson will not marry George 
Willifer Elliott anyhow — mark that, Harry 
Neville.'' 

Her conduct was of that mysterious kind, 
common to women of her race and preten- 
sions. 
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Ebna Ebonal was born in the Dark 
Dingle, near the Slinket Wilderness. 

In despite of my anxious fears I resolved 
to leave the disclosure of the facts of the case 
to Jessie and the events of time. As I had 
been from Timberton during the period of 
the Ensign's attentions, and as his father had 
never made known his views to me respecting 
the affair — as, in fact, there was no reason 
why he should — I did not feel called upon to 
know anything of the matter according to the 
conventional usages of society. For this 
reason I never mentioned the names of the 
Wilsons, in my communications with him. 

With thoughts of this nature another fort- 
night glided away while my right hand pile 
of sheets assumed a depth which indicated 
that they would ere long rival the left pile, 
and my exchequer gave signs of atrophy 
which demanded the most serious considera- 
tion. 

The work on which I was engaged so com- 
pletely pre-occupied my mind that I often 
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forgot my necessitons condition until my pen 
was laid down to turn into bed when the 
agonizing thought came over me like an in- 
cubus, and not unfrequently sat heavily on my 
bosom the whole night, so that at times I rose 
up in the morning more weary than I retired 
to rest. In hope of relieving my immediate 
wants by an immediate payment, I wrote au 
article on the affairs of India, a subject which 
I had carefully studied and took it to the 
office of the Times^ enclosing a note to the 
editor, as follows : — 

TO THE EDITOR OP THB TIMES. 

" Sir,— 

" I am living, or trying to live, 
by the use of my pen, and if the enclosed 
article on India is worthy a place in your 
pages it is worth a guinea. I offer it to you 
for that sum, but if it is not worth your notice 
you will oblige by leaving it with the clerk 
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in waiting, so that I can receive the manu- 
script the day after to-morrow, 
" I have the honor to be, Sir, 

** Yours truly, &c. 
"Harry Neville." 

The day after to-morrow came — 



" The night with its dark ever urges to-day, 
The day ever drives on to-morrow, 
While grief like a herald ever leadeth the way, 
To care, disappointment, and sorrow,*' 



If 



was the beginning of a poem which I penned 
while I sauntered to Richmond ; but in this 
case the result was of a different nature, for 
to my surprise I received a copy of the 
Times paper by post when the day after 
to-morrow came, and found there, in editorial 
type, my article on India. The price was 
fixed for me at one pound ten shillings, 
which I received in the usual order, while a 
note from the editor or editors, the magical 
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powers in authority, informed me that any 
future articles of mine which were made use 
of by the editor would be paid for after the 
usual rate, and if I had anything further to 
say about India to put it in to the form of a 
leading article. This was very much more 
than I anticipated, so that I walked from 
Printing House Square to Temple . Bar with- 
out a clear consciousness of having passed 
along Fleet Street. Along the Strand my 
cogitations became distinct and coherent. In 
crossing Trafalgar Square another fatal acci- 
dent occurred, yet I was not in any active 
sense connected with it — but my reflections 
reverted to the one witnessed at the top of 
Pall Mall a few weeks before, when a man 
looked at the everlasting sky, then at his 
boots — and a woman moved in hues of celes- 
tial splendour. 

Somewhat spurred on by the result of my 
business-like letter to the editor as above, I 
wrote to the publisher, who still held my 
little. volume, to learn the result of his ex- 

K 5 
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amination of that work. Two days after I 
received the following reply :— 

"Dear Sir, — 

" The gentleman who reads for us 
is, at the present, out of Town for the benefit 
of his health, and he has been for four weeks 
past. For this reason we have been obliged 
to detain your MS. longer than usual, and 
must beg to do so a little longer if you are 
not prompted to say otherwise. We know 
that he has examined the work in part, but 
not yet sufficiently to form his opinion respect- 
ing the propriety of our undertaking to publish 
it. As soon as he has done so we will com- 
municate with you i?9ithout delay. 
" We have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Yours ." 

This was on the whole satisfactory, and at 
one glance I learned several things which 
were new to me respecting the way publishers 
arrived at an opinion as to the character of 
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any work oflfered to their notice. I turned 
again to my work not a little pleased to feel 
safe for two or three weeks more, during 
which I could work away to my heart's 
content at my novel. For a day's 
change of labour I wrote another article 
on British India, more especially point- 
ing out the real position of the government 
at that time, in relation to the kingdom of 
Oude. The article was accepted and paid 
for, which gave me increased assurance that 
the severe ordeal that I had been suffering 
was passing away, that sunnier days were 
coming — ^indeed, they were already come. I 
was able to go and really take dinner, consist- 
ing of a plate of roasted mutton or beef^ two 
potatoes, and some bread, at a cost of eight- 
pence and a penny for the waiter. 

The day after I had the cash from The Times 
I received a letter from Captain Leo full of 
pleasant things, written after his peculiar way. 
The secret contained in Lady Louisa Elliott's 
letter took him by surprise, and it seems in- 
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duced him to explain several matters not 
necessary for me to know, and yet calculated 
to guard me against forming opinions which 
would otherwise have been warranted from the 
nature of that secret and letter. After con- 
cluding his animated letter he added a pos- 
script, to me quite as important just then as 
any other part thereof. It was as below-: — 

"P.S. — I am sure your labour of picking 
out the Lady Louisa's letters must have been 
very great; even with your fair copies, they 
seem very diflScult to me. I am at a loss 
how adequately to pay you for your work. I 
must beg you will accept the enclosed cheque 
for twenty pounds, and you must not con- 
sider yourself over-paid. I am sure your 
confidence does not require purchasing, and 
let me tell you that, if I had had the remotest 
idea that it did, I should not have trusted you 

« 

with family documents of such importance.*' 

I sat with the letter and cheque in my hand 

until I fell into a delightful kind of reverie, 
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which earned me away to the Angle House, 
where those dear ones whom I so loved were 
assembled. Jessie, my own loyal-hearted 
loved one, with her fascinating manners and 
captivating conversation; her lady Aunt, 
calm, discreet, dignified, and reserved, rubbing 
or scratching the palm of her left hand wit}i 
the fore-finger of her right meanwhile looking 
delightfully thoughtful and benevolent. The 
Captain, full of hilarity, offering to bet Jessie 
some extraordinary wager, while by some 
freakfulness of the intellectual condition or 
emotion of the affection, I saw the beautiful, 
yet silly flirt Eliza, playing fantastic tricks 
with the Ensign, both of whom were bent 
upon making sport of the Vicar. It was a 
kind of Christmas party at the Angle House — 
for I had by some subtle trick of the imagina- 
tion, projected myself forward, and was en- 
joying a future treat in a present reverie. In 
the midst of my dreamy condition I heard the 
steps of Nora Whitehead coming up-stairs. 
Her presence fully aroused me, and look- 
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ing towards her to know her pleasure, she 
said — 

"Mr. Neville, there is a very strange- 
looking gipsy woman at the door, who wishes 
to speak to you. Will you please to step down 
for a moment, for she has told my mother 
that she shall not leave the house-door, until 
she has seen you." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR.— THE DISCOVERY- 

A MYSTERY. 



Just as I heard Nora's step, the image of 
Ebna Ebonal rose on my vision, in my re- 
verie, and I was more surprised to find my 
eyes resting on the former than I should have 
been on the latter at that moment. I said, 
" Indeed, Miss Nora ; I suspect the woman is 
an old friend of mine; ask her to come up to 
me.'' My words had a kind of spasmodic 
eflfect upon Nora, as if she had suddenly 
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taken hold of the connecting-chain of a 
galvanic battery, and could not loose it again. 
"What is the matter?" I asked, springing to 
my feet, "I suspect this woman's name is 
Ebna Ebonal — an old friend of my mother's 
and of Captain Leo^s, and — " 

" Yes, yes ; that's her name," stam- 
mered out the astonished girl. " My 
mother has a horrid dread of gipsies, and 
the moment she saw one at the door, she 
put up the chain, for the old woman seemed 
determined to force herself into the house." 

I ran down stairs, and by a few magical 
words relieved Mrs. Whitehead of the chief 
part of her dread ; but I verily believe, if the 
gipsy's visit had preceded the present from 
Captain Leo Elliott, heir of Timberton 
and Edgecombe, of whom I said Ebna 
Ebonal was an old friend — it would have been 
impossible for me to have overcome the ob- 
jections against such a personage entering the 
house, and especially going up to my apart- 
ment. When we entered the room, I pur- 
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posely left the door open that the Whiteheads' 
might hear, if they choose, all the conversa- 
tion which we might have together. I 
placed a chair for her to sit, and presented 
her with a few biscuits, and a glass of 
wine. 

Before she sat down she removed the chair, 
so that she could sit with her back to the 
window. She drank a second glass before 
either of us referred to the people of Tim- 
ber ton, or to the object of her visit. When she 
had finished the second glass, I asked if she 
would take another — to which she replied — 

^^ No, no, Harry Neville, not another until 
I have stepped over the grave of the father 
of the Vicar of Timberton, and have learned 
the real name of Dame Wilson. Then 
Ebna Ebonal will drink first and last from 
the loving cup at the Angle House.*' 

This was said in the peculiar intonations of 
her tribe, and sufficiently loud to be distinctly 
heard by the anxious people below. Its 
significance must have satisfied them that 
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there was no particular danger to be appre- 
hended from her admission into the house — 
on the score of her being a silver-spoon-pur- 
loining vagabond and thiet Purposely 
raising my voice, I said, " And when will the 
time come for me and my friends at Timberton 
to meet you at the Angle House ? " 

She replied, in her old words of mysterious 
import, " Ebna Ebonal was bom in the Dark 
Dingle, near the Slinket Wilderness'' — in 
saying which she twisted and gyrated her 
finger in the air above her head, an action 
which the folks below could not see. With 
a severely measured movement of voice, she 
said — 

" No, no, the Timberton oaks will not last 
for ever, nor the wrong doing of the Vicar go 
unpunished, for there is a Power beyond the 
breath of man's nostrils which has made two 
and one three, and the foundation of the 
Angle House square — the sun at noon-day 
seeth, and the moon by night also. Ay, ay, 
the time will come when the Vicarage shall 
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fall prostrate to the Angle House, aivd the 
Mansion become — " 

She suddenly paused, and as suddenly 
changing her voice, she said — 

" Harry Neville, mark my words/' She 
again twirled her wrinkled finger in the air, 
the rapidity of which motion was most 
strikingly contrasted with the slowness of 
her utterance, which struck me as singular, 
for before- times the opposite condition charac- 
terised that peculiarity. . " Mark my words, 
Jessie will not be the wife of Harry Neville — '' 
The pause was here so long that my heart 
seemed to leap to my mouth — *' nor her red- 
fi'eckled finger wear the symbol of matrimony 
until after Ebna Ebonal knows the real name 
of Dame Wilson, If Harry Neville can help 
Ebna Ebonal to this knowledge, Ebna Ebonal 
can help Harry Neville I " 

There was a wildness in her eyes, as they 
flashed open and closed again, until the light 
in them seemed like sparks of fire, giving a 
deep touch of the supernatural to her words 
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and gestures. I stood witli my hands clasped 
together before me, leaning against the 
mantel-piece looking at her, without speaking 
or moving. I was carried away by what she 
had uttered, and fell into a train of thought 
about Dame Wilson, endeavouring to start 
some fact which might help me to an idea 
which would be of service in the point 
about which she was so earnest. I still 
looked at her without speaking, and she 
meanwhile bent her piercing eyes upon mine, 
as if waiting anxiously for the slightest hint 
to further her desires. In a few minutes, a 
thought crossed my mind, making me 
twitch my lip, which was observed by her 
as a recollection accompanied with doubt or 
pain. After another minute's pause, she 
said — 

" And so you weigh and balance, and re- 
flect on this side and that, whether you shall 
tell me the facts which present themselves 
to you or not — and are, in doubt, distrusting 
the wisdom and integrity of Ebna EbonaL 
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Ay I lad, do not betray your friend's secrets, 
that is a dastardly trick — do not degrade 
yourself, Ebna Ebonal would despise you for 
such conduct. If you can speak out the 
thought which twitched your lips, speak out, 
and leave the issue to me. If you cannot do 
so truthfully, hold your peace. She was born 
in the Dark Dingle, near the Slinket Wilder- 
ness—how say you, Harry Neville ?" 

The gipsy had caught the nature of the 
thoughts which were passing through my 
mind, and made my lips move as she described 
them. The conversation which Dame Wilson 
had with my mother in my presence, respect- 
ing the letter which she bad received from 
the firm of Messrs. Wells and Trueman, in 
relation to the aflfair in Jamaica, came into 
my mind, and I felt sure, from the nature of 
that communication, that they knew the real 
name of Dame Wilson ; but as that consulta- 
tion at the Angle House was of a purely con- 
fidential nature, I could not, with honour, 
refer to that firm, as a means of satisfying 
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Ebna Ebonal. When I twitched my lip, I 
said to my own spirit, it will be wrong to 
mention their names. I had " weighed and 
balanced " the matter, and resolved to speak 
not. She had correctly read my hesitation. 
In her last utterance of those somewhat 
mystical words, respecting her birth-place, 
there was a peculiar iiitonation of voice in 
speaking ^^Dark Dingle" which caught my 
attention, but whether it was fancy or fact I 
could not affirm absolutely, but one thing is 
certain, the pronouncing of the words brought 
to my mind, with a sort of a thrill, the name 
which I had observed written on the fly-leaf 
of the Wesleyan Hymn-book, in the rich 
casket in the breakfast-room of Captain Leo, 
namely — '' Jessie Dingle, married to Midship- 
man Leo Elliott, May 12th, 1799, at the 
church of St. Catherine's Port Royal 
Jamaica." 

This fact I also turned over and over in 
my mind right and left, considering it on all 
sides, and finally concluding that there could 
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not be any impropriety in speaking the maiden 
name of a person who had been honourably 
married. I knew that some scandal had been 
rumoured about Timberton and Edgecombe, 
amongst the " topping folks," that the Captain 
had behaved ill to his wife and had caused her 
death. I knew also that many persons 
amongst the notables aforesaid believed that 
he had never been married at all ; both of 
which I had the best possible proof were 
false. What view the woman, sitting with 
her back to the window, in front of 
me, took of the matter I c ould only surmise. 
I did not think that Ebna Ebonal knew 
the name of that woman if she believed 
in the fact of the Captain's marriage, 
which was doubtful. The reasons on which 
she founded so definite an opinion respecting 
Jessie's not marrying the Ensign I could not 
for the life of me surmise. I was quite wil- 
ling to serve one who had so far interested 
herself in my happiness; so that after calm 
deliberation I saw no cause why I should not 
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be tlie means of working out her purposes. 
Thoughts move very much faster than words, 
so that not a tenth part of the time occupied 
in this statement of mine elapsed during the 
pause in our conversation, though it really 
seemed much longer. When the Gipsy said 
with a sense of much real satisfaction at her 
own acuteness : 

**Now, you have come to a determination 
to tell me something, sit down, Harry Neville, 
and make a clean breast of it. Tell me, is 
not your bad brother-in-law as near the truth 
in calling Jessie, Dame Wilson's daughter, as 
Captain Leo is in calling Amy Eushworth 
the Vicar's own child ? '' 

" As far apart as the heavens are from the 
earth," I exclaimed, with emphasis. " I have 
the highest authority for knowing that Dame 
Wilson is the aunt of Jessie, though 1 do not 
know her real name." 

" Be it so, be it so. I ask the question, the 
question, only a question. You have then 
nothing to tell Ebna Ebonal, born in the 
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Dark Dingle, near the Slinket Wilderness ! 
1 shall know that name before the red- 
freckled finger of Jessie wears the symbol o f 
matrimony in the Angle Housje. Harry 
Neville, be assured, of that anyhow, whether 
it comes from you or another — from another 
or you." 

There was a melancholy tone in her voice 
as she uttered the last part of her sentence ; 
but the words *' Dark Dingle'' came upon me 
again with a deeper thrill, so I looked at her 
as she rdse from her seat, and said : — 

" I can tell you the maiden name of the 
Captain's wife, if that will be of any service 
to you ? " 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed, with a vehemence 
which startled me, and for a moment I sus- 
pected that I had committed some great error. 
I did not for an instant think the fact was of 
any vital importance to her, but I was 
deceived, and had gone too far to recall my 
words, let the result be what it might ; 
Ebna Ebonal was a woman not to be trifled 
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with, for her very look when angry was more 
withering than the wrath of any man 
I ever saw— as the Vicar was made to feel 
on a certain occasion. 

**Ahl what I what! what! name, Harry 
Neville ? " 

"Jessie Dingle,*' I said, softly and calmly 
as possible. 

" Jessie Dingle ! " she repeated as if the 
utterance of the words exhausted all her 
breath; then without a look or word or a 
moment's delay, she rushed from the room 
like one possessed with an idea which was 
too strong for human power to resist. The 
front door closed behind Ebna Ebonal with 
a slam. 

I stood astonished at the top of the stairs, 
while Mrs. Whitehead and Nora no less so 
stood at the bottom, looking up to me in 
breathless expectation of some further ex- 
planation. I had none to give, and only 
said — 

" What do you think of my gipsy friend, 
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and the friend of the * topping folks of Tim- 
berton?' and the friend of the heir of that 
place, and Edgecombe also ?'' 

Mrs. Whitehead put on the door-chain, and 
then they both came up into my room, be- 
wildered by what they had heard and seen of 
EbnaEbonal — "born in the Dark Dingle, near 
the Slinket Widerness." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



MY FIRST DEALINGS IN THE ^' ROw" — JESSIE's 
CONFABULATION WITH THE ENSIGN. 



The abrupt departure of Ebna Ebonal created 
no small amount of surprise, for I could not 
conceive what motive inspired her soul. That 
she was taken by no ordinary impulse was 
quite apparent, for the marvel was a gleam 
of sudden light — making some dark matter 
plain — a key to unlock some mystery which 
she held as precious. 

I did not for a moment think it could in any 
way further her aims respecting the real 
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name of Dame Wilson, for had it re- 
flected in that line the gipsy would not have 
been taken by surprise. It clearly related to 
an entirely different order of things and per- 
sons according to my understanding. With 
this view of the matter, and* knowing as I 
did that Captain Leo had lost his wife, under 
strange circumstances which were unknown 
to the world of Tim barton, and that he had 
som^e faint idea and hope that the child which 
had been born to him, and of whose subse- 
quent existence all traces had been lost, 
might yet come to light by some unexpected 
discovery, I could not avoid thinking that 
the gipsy's thoughts were directed in that 
channel. My mother had a strong impression 
that the child would some day come to light, 
so strong, indeed, that the Captain's hope was 
kept alive against hope, for his reverence of 
my mother and her opinions and impressions ; 
was something surprising considering the 
character and position of that gentleman. I 
resolved not to say anything of what had 
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taken place, not to write even that I had seen 
Ebna Ebonal, but bide my time, for I had 
resolved to spend the Christmas at the beloved 
Angle House, 

As soon as I changed the Captain's cheque 
for cash, I redeemed my father's watch from 
my technical ** uncle's/' In my case the accom- 
modation had been great, and the cost, as I 
deemed, a trifle, far less than the painfulness 
of asking a temporary loan from a friend, and 
being refused from necessity or otherwise. 

I had resolved to finish my novel 
before Christmas, or not go to Timber- 
ton until it was achieved. The labour 
which I had imposed upon myself was 
one of no trifling character, yet working 
steadily and resolutely day after day, the 
pile on my right hand rose high above the 
one on my left. I sent a third article on 
India to the Times^ which was somewhat 
modified and used, and on the day it was paid 
for, I had to wait upon the parties in the 
" Eow," respecting my maiden effort at book- 
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making, and I finally settled with them in a 
way which gave me both pleasure and profit. 
I received twenty-five pounds for the manu- 
script, and twenty-five copies of the printed 
work. These particulars may appear in some 
respect uninteresting, but if I were writing a 
work of mere fiction they would sink in my 
estimation considerably, but truth will com- 
mand respect, even though it may show itself 
in the unpoetical garb of privation, of want, 
of poverty, and self-sacrifice. I have to en- 
treat my readers to look to the end which I 
had in view, in order to give the romantic 
habiliments and the rosy hues of enchant- 
ment to the stern labour and unflinching 
purposes of soul grinding against the flinty 
pathway of an indifferent world, and then, if 
they have the elements of true humanity, 
the dry details of my every day life will 
become interesting, for they were all per- 
formed cheerfully from devotion to the wel- 
fare of the best of mothers, and the right 
loyal love of the woman for whom I sought 
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to provide. No labour, however great and 
wearisome, no sacrifice, however stem and 
painful, were deemed sufficient to make me 
swerve from the path which I had marked 
out in my imagination as the line of my 
duty. I wanted to provide for my daily 
wants by my daily labour — to add to the 
comforts of my mother. I also steadily 
looked to an early union with the dear girl 
who had become so closely interwoven with 
the best feelings of my heart — who lived in 
my soul like a pure shrine before which I did 
reverence continually. I resolved not to 
marry without a moral certainty of being 
able to provide for all the contingencies of 
matrimony. I had no ambitious views about 
the nature of my future domestic surround- 
ments touching a large house, fine furniture, 
and household servants. I was then, and am 
now, after many years, perfectly sure 
that they are not necessarily concomitants of 
human happiness. They may add to the 
vain delusions of life, but in no sense can they 
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increase the joy of the higher emotions of our 
nature. The possession of more of the appli- 
ances of life than I desired had been oflfered 
me by Sir Langton Elliott, in connection with 
the honourable position of a Church clergy- 
man and Rector of Edgecombe, but I did not 
regret, for a moment, having followed the 
honest dictates of my better nature, though the 
privations which, for some months, pressed 
upon me sorely, were hard to endure. On the 
other hand, I did not regret breaking from 
the bondage of Calvinistic dictation, which 
see ned more oppressive than bondage to a 
form of words imposed by the Church. I was 
compelled by the logic of stern experience to 
the conviction that there is more individual 
freedom of opinion in the Clinrch of England, 
than in any of the sects of Dissenters. 

At this juncture of affairs, I received my 
usual communications from my mother and 
Jessie, revealing the changes at Timberton 
and Edgecombe. My mother informed me 
Jerome .Givington was appointed curate of 
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Edgecombe, at £150 per annum, being twice 
as much as he had previously received. By 
whom that sum was paid, she did not know. 
She also informed me that my sister and hei: 
husband and two children had taken up their 
abode, pro tem.^ at the Angle House, and that 
the Vicar of Timberton had ceased to visit 
it, in sheer dudgeon. That the Captain con- 
tinued to go with, or send his carriage to take 
Dame Wilson and her niece to Church at 
Edgecombe, and that Jerome Givington rode 
with them, but that Sara went to Church at 
Timberton, 

Another fact gave me satisfaction — my 
sister Sara, and her husband were much 
chaiTued with the character and conduct of 
Jessie Wilson and her aunt, and the feeling 
was warmly reciprocated, I also received a 
letter fi-om Jerome, full of hearty sympathy 
with me in my determination to live by lite- 
rary labours, and anticipations of the pleasure 
he hoped to realize when I visited home at 
Christmas. 
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On the other hand, Jessie informed me that 
she had many important things to communi- 
cate, which she did not choose to put on paper, 
so that she looked forward to my visit with 
no trifling anxiety. She said — 

'' I have had a strange conversation with 
the wrinkled fingered gipsy, Ebna Ebonal, 
who has some very queer notions in her 
head respecting our old friend, the Captain, 
all of which I reserve until you are once more 
at 'the Angle House." 

I had intentionally avoided saying every- 
thing I could respecting my labours, but as 
my greatest difficulties were over, I ventured 
to tell Jessie as a secret, that I should bring 
with me at Christmas a three volume novel in 
manuscript, for her especial reading, being 
desirous to submit my virgin e£fort in that 
line, to her for whose especial welfare it had 
been written. 

In refen*ing to this matter, she said— 
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*' I shall endeavour to read your work with 
delightful indifference, so that I may be en- 
abled to nibble at its beauties and devour its 
defects, more especially if you have clothed 
your ' fast man ' — (an equivocal name for a 
rascal) — in all the glory of a gentleman, a 
goldier, and a poet, just to hide his fasci- 
nating villanies from the enamoured eyes 
of sentimental young ladies like myself ; 
who cannot distinguish a monkey in panta- 
loons and a cocked hat, from a fop in false 
whiskers sucking tjie top of a bamboo orna- 
mented with a tassel. Have you described 
the interesting vexation of a young squire 
(vexatious to his angry sire, of course), in love 
with a fascinating flirt like Eliza Wimbush, as 
pretty as a moss rose and as green and thorny 
as a thistle, yet sparkling as dew drops, and 
merry-hearted as a lark at Heaven's gate 
singing ? If you have done anything of this 
kind in extenso^ I shall be sure to find hidden 
meanings which will reflect a gleam of dark- 
ness on the honour and loyalty of one who 
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sought not, nor desired a clandestine corres- 
pondence, with one whose large heart is capa- 
cious enough to hold half a score rustic dam^ 
sels, at least, if it has not the capabilities of 
Abraham's bosom. By the bye, I hear that 
your good mother has been giving some valu- 
able advice to that fine figure of Eve's huma- 
nity, and I trust she will have the grace to 
make good use of it, though such a result 
but seldom happens. There is, for certain, 
much in the conduct of the Captain's Ensign 
reprehensible, in endeavouring to persuade 
every interestingyoung rustic maiden, as green, 
as pretty ; as vain, as unsuspecting ; as foolish 
as myself, that he is enamoured of her beauty. 
Your highly esteemed mother has not hesitated 
to speak her mind to Captain Leo respecting 
the matter. As his regiment — the Ensign's 
not the Captain's — is lying in a neighbouring 
county town, he is often here — at Timberton 
1 mean— not the shop, though perhaps I 
might have said 'here,' meaning * here,' 
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as well as here meaning Tipaberton. He is 
here now, not the shop but at the village ; and 
he asked me the other evening if I would take 
a walk with him across the Park I To so po- 
lite and flattering an invitation, what could I 
do other than comply ? I will tell you. I 
said — 'Mr. Willifer, your condescension is 
quite overpowering, it makes my heart as red 
as coral and as agitated as if pierced with a 
dart. I fear you have mistaken me for that 
enamoured Lady Amy, or light-headed Lady 
Eliza. I beg, sir, that you will count your 
buttons, and reconsider whether you have 
not again mis-directed your flattering invita- 
tion ' He did me the honour of saying in 
retort — 

** * You are a saucy baggage, Jessie Wilson, 
and as impudent as you are captivating. You 
know that with those girls I merely flirt, but 
with you — ' 

** I popped in a word to help him out, for he 
made a sentimental pause. 
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" * You wish to play the fool in another 
style ; go to the Captain and ask him to help 
you count your buttons, and sew them on a 
little tighter/ 

" At that moment two children came into 
the shop, so I added — 

" ^ If you please, sir, stand on one side while 
I wait upon the children. What do you want, 
ray rosy cheeked darlings ?' 

" ' Sum tay and sum trakal for mother, and 
sum taflfa for Bobby, and sixpence munny 
mother says as how I be to ah back.' 

" * Your occupation is an interesting one, 
Miss Wilson,' he remarked — 

" ^ And an honest one,' I added ; * and 
makes me independent of any distinguishing 
patronage, and its humiliation likewise.' 

^''Isee,' he rejoined, 'you are as proud 
as Lucifer, with a difference.' 

'^ ' A great difference,' I said. 

" ' What difference ?' he asked. 

'^'Why, sir, just this,' I replied. * The 
pride of Lucifer prompted him to attempt to 
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rise above the level of his capacity and posi- 
tion, mine co remain where I am, and not to 
be lifted higher either by Lucifer, the son 
of the morning, or the son of Saturn and 
Ops/ 

" The young officer laughed most elegantly, 
and said, as he was leaving the shop, — 

"^ Indeed, Miss Wilson, you are pro vokingly 
clever, I am not sure, being far less learned 
in the Heathen Mythology than you appear 
to be, but if 1 mistake not the Son of Saturn 
and Ops was Pluto the God of Riches ? ' 

'' ^ Oh I yes, or Plutus indeed,' I added, *and 
of Hell also. Good evening. Sir/ He shook 
the silver-head of his cane at me as he 
went out of the shop, while I twirled my finger 
round and round in the air as I saw Ebna 
Ebonal wave hers, after telling the fortune of 
Eliza Wimbush during the dance on the lawn, 
the Ensign having given the silver to cross 
the wrinkled fingered gipsy's palm for that 
purpose. Enough of this by letter. — Est 
modus in rebus.^^ 
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After reading Jessie's long letter, of which 
the extracts above are parts, I audibly articu- 
lated, " Jessie, Jessie, — you are an extraordi- 
nary woman." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE WILL UNSIGNED — WHAT THE NEVILLES 
DID FOR THE ELLIOTTS — IN DAMASCUS. 



Two days after I received the letter re- 
ferred to in the last chapter, I had one from 
Captain Leo, informing me of the sorrowful 
fact that Lady Elliott was dead, and that Sir 
Langton was thrown into the most distressing 
state of grief. The Captain was in London 
for a night, or rather a few hours, on his road 
to Brussels, where Lady Elliott died on the 
way back to England. He was going to 
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sustain his brother, and take the direction 
of affairs required to remove the lady's re- 
mains to the family vaults at Edgecombe, 
This information had a very saddening influ- 
ence on my mind, though, in some respects, 
that event had been looked to as not far remote ; 
but I felt sure that it would be a cause of 
unfeigned gi'ief to my motherland cast a gloom 
over both villages at the usually festive season 
of Christmas, 

The good old customs of England were 
kept up at Timberton and Edgecombe with 
much spirit and praiseworthy conservation. 
The gentry in that neighbourhood had 
a high regard for the family of the Elliotts, 
and the parties usually given at the Man- 
sion at that season were large, numerous, 
and brilliant. They commenced with a family 
gathering on Christmas eve, from which time 
the yule-block was kept blazing away day and 
night in the great hall until the end of 
January following. The day after Christmas, 
unless it happened to be the Sabbath, then 
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the day following, all the poor of Timberton 
and Edgecombe had a " jolly treat " in the 
servants' hall, in the shape of a substantial 
dinner of roast beef and plum-pudding, and 
nut-brown ale, and such sports as the state of 
the weather aflforded. It was always glorious 
fan when the ground was covered with 
feathers from the " old woman who was 
picking her geese," for then a regular pitched 
snow -ball battle was fought on the lawn, in a 
manner which, I regrettofind,isnot generally 
practised now-a-day, as in the days when my 
noble country gained the most exhilarating, 
most rational, if not wisest of her appella- 
tions, — of "Merrie England," In all the 
Christmas contests it was Timberton versus 
Edgecombe, or Edgecombe versus Timberton. 
The day after witnessed the gathering of the 
tenantry with sports and games suited to their 
tastes, as becoming the " topping folks " of 
both villages. On New Year's day com- 
menced the series of festive entertainments 
which made the Mansion a scene of delight- 
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fill gaiety, of fashion and beauty, in which 

the Baronet appeared'in the character of a fine 

old English gentleman. The death of 

Lady Elliott would, as a matter of course, 

put aside all these joyous and innocent 
revels. 

At this time my emotions often threw 

me into a state of dreamy reverie, in which 

all the objects of the places so familiar to 

my spirit appeared in hues of preternatural 

glory. My dear mother seemed like the 

queen of a fairy-land, and Jessie as though 

she were identical with all my thoughts 

and emotions. Dame Wilson was like a 

familiar sister of that queen I and my sister 

and Jerome Givington kindred spirits in the 

same paradise. Even the acrid disposition 

and sarcastic spitefulness of the Vicar was 

softened by the enchantment of my reverig 

into something resembling the noble-minded 

generosity and pure-hearted charity of the 

hitherto humble, hard-working curate. 

Captain Leo appeared like a king who watched 
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over the Interests and sought the welfare of 
the little kingdom, and rejoiced in the love 
and reverence of his subjects ; — the vanities 
and silly flirtations of Eliza Wimbush, which 
ultimately vexed her empty-headed spirit, 
gave piquancy to the delightful surround- 
ments, in which she was supported by the 
elegant Ensign. In reveries of this nature I 
frequently caught myself quietly leaning bac k 
in my chair— the foolscap sheet which 
ought to have been on the right hand heap 
still before me, waiting to receive its modicum 
of my work of fiction. 1 seldom awoke from 
these abstractions without having a most 
vivid idea of the personal appearance of Ebna 
Ebonal floating before my mental vision. 
Sometimes, indeed, her image was so severely 
defined that it seemed more than once or twice 
in the glooming of the evening as an actual 
reality, so that I suddenly paused to be assured 
by a mental effort that her figure was ideal 
only. 

The peculiar way this woman had taken 
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up the maiden name of the Captain's wife, 
and left me, made more and more impression 
on my mind as the days passed by. My 
anxiety to visit home was much ^increased 
by this circumstance, nor could I escape 
feeling a little uneasy at the way the gipsy 
put her question respecting the parentage of 
Jessie. I suspected from what she had 
asked me on Richmond Hill, that she had 
been hunting out every possible particular 
touching the life and character of the 
Vicar's father, and the doings of the former 
in early life, and so had stumbled upon 
some fact relating to Jessie, for, it had be- 
come certain that there had been some very 
intimate intercourse between Dame Wilson • 
and the elder Rushworth, which enabled her 
to tell my mother that the Vicar could not 
be worse than his father. I felt a trembling 
anxiety about the matter lest it should result 
in some family convulsion through some 
perverse and ignorant blundering of William 
Rushworth. 
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In this condition of mind a letter reached 
me fi'om Brussels, from Captain Leo, which 
verified the old saying, " Kare are solitary 
woes, they tread each other's heels." He 
informed me that the intense grief of 
his dear brother. Sir Langton, had over- 
balanced his mind, and he feared hope- 
lessly, as his physic vl health was in such a 
shattered state, that his physicians thought 
the most disastrous consequences might be 
looked for as probable. They thought he 
would not recover his soundness of mind, 
and, unfortunately, the codicil to his will, 
about which he had given instructions before 
he left London was unsigned. 
. This last fact was to me of a serious na- 
ture, for, although I have not referred to it 
before, it had often been in my mind as a 
sunny spot in the future, to which my 
thoughts reverted in days of surrounding 
darkness — distress and privation. The pro- 
mise made me by Sir Langton had helped 
to strengthen my faith in a divine providence. 
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for it seemed like a just reward for having 
made the sacrifice of the Rectory of Edge- 
combe for the sake of a conscientious prin- 
ciple. I had too clear a conviction of the 
calm understanding and practical knowledge 
of Captain Leo, to think that there was any 
chance or hope of Sir Langton's recovering 
his reason; when he thought otherwise it 
made me almost hopeless. The legacy, 
which certainly would have borne some 
proportion to the character of what had 
been sacrificed, was melted away like the 
illusions of a mid-night dream. The cup of 
nectar was dashed from ray hand at a time 
when it was nearing to my lips, parched 
with thirsty labour and hope deferred. 

It may be thought that there were grounds 
to hope that the Captain would carry out 
the provisions of the codicil, though un- 
signed, knowing it to be the will of Sir 
Langton, but, unfortunately, I had not, nor 
have I, that peculiar faculty which induces 
some men to grasp at any hope as a sus- 

VOL. II. M 
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taining power, however frail. The fact 
before me seemed against any such delusion. 
Had not the Baronet himself told me what 
he intended to do ? — yet, after all it was not 
done, so that the hope based upon what 
seemed such a substantial foundation had 
proven nothing. It looked to me like imbe- 
cility to hope for anything not growing 
out of the stern purposes of my own will 
and determinate industry. 

With reflections of this nature, my mind 
lost its tendency to reveries of a delectable 
character, in fact, of all kind of reveries, but 
finding relief from disappointment in hard 
work — making the small heap of foolscap less 
and less by increasing the heap of manu- 
scripts on my right hand, I did not lose confi- 
dence in myself nor relax in my exertions. My 
work, which was to be finished before Christmas 
— before I went home, and which my indulgence 
in reverie made problematical, received so 
much impetus from my renewed resolve that 
no doubt was left of the result. 
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Having referred several times to the ser- 
vices rendered by my father and mother to 
Lady and Sir Langton Elliott, at Damascus — 
from considerations of which the Baronet had 
made me so flattering a promise, which had 
just fallen to pieces by death and insanity 
from grief — this seems the proper place to 
make the reader acquainted briefly with the 
leading particulars. There is, however, 
nothing romantic in the facts and events, un- 
less it be what grew out of it twenty-five years 

after. 

My father was a sincere and enthusiastic 

preacher of the Gospel, and for that reason 
was prompted to extend his labours of love 
and devotion to the cause nearest his heart, 
by being engaged in missionary enterprise. 
In this work my mother was a noble help- 
mate, and the year after they were married 
they went a missionary tour along the 
northern coast of Africa — from Morocco to 
Cairo — from thence into Syria, as far as 
Aleppo eastward. From Joppa they went to 

M 2 
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Jerusalem — that world-famous city. From 
thence, through the Holy Land to Damascus, 
on their way to Aleppo, from which place 
they returned tome, visiting most of the cele- 
brated places in the Mediterranean, 

While staying at Damascus, that city was 
visited by a frightful calamity, in the form of 
small-pox of the most malignant character. 
It raged in all parts of the city with the same 
deadly effect. Both my parents had been 
inoculated for that disease, so were able to 
go amongst the dead and dying, as with a 
charmed life. Their knowledge of European 
medical practice gave them a pre-eminence — 
especially my father, which secured him an 
authority which was most favourable for the 
furtherance of that cause which was nearest 
his heart. The amount of good he and his 
noble helpmate performed in six months, in 
that desolated city, was greater than falls to 
to the lot of most people of generous soul in 
a life-time twenty times told. 

It happened that Sir Langton and Lady 
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Elliott had no family, and being of a deeply 
religious turn of mind, they determined to 
pay a visit to the Holy Land, and walk over 
those beaten paths where the sacred feet of 
the Saviour passed, in the days when he was 
being " made perfect through suffering," 
They extended their tour to Mount Lebanon, 
and reached the City of Damascus just as the 
pestilence broke out with its destructive 
malignity. They had not been either inocu- 
lated or vaccinated, so they both fell victims 
to the contagious disease, and both the 
servants, who accompanied them from Eng- 
land. In this emergency, their position 
in England could not command attention in 
Damascus, nor their wealth purchase the 
means by which life could be preserved. 

Sir Langton and Lady Elliott, together 
with their two servants, were literally 
abandoned to their hopeless fate and the 
virulence of the direful disease. My father, 
in his round of mercy, administering to the 
wants of the sufferers, and offering them the 
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consolations of his religious instructioii, 
accidentally heard, in a caravansera, the 
voice of a sufferer ejaculating prayers for 
mercy in English : " Lord tave mercy upon 
us/' when he instantly added, " Christ have 
mercy upon us/' and the sound of his voice was 
like that of an angel sent to them for their 
deliverance. It was the voice of Sir Langton 
Elliott. Willing, as my father and mother 
were, to render assistance to all who suffered, 
of whatever nation or tongue, it is nothing 
surprising that they were even more ready to 
nurse and comfort the destitute sufferers of 
their own national kindred. It is no misnomer 
to say that the sufferers — Sir Langton and his 
lady — were destitute, for, at that time, not all 
the wealth of Timberton and Edgecombe 
could have procured for them that which my 
parents were then able and willing to bestow 
from the purest and highest impulses of 
humanity. They instantly became their 
especial nurses — my mother, from that hour 
until they all were beyond danger, never left 
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that caravansera. The claims on my father 
were greater to render aid to others, in the 
shape of medicine and directions how to treat 
the distemper. In all human probability the 
whole party would have perished, had it not 
been for the timely aid and assiduous nursing 
which they received so unexpectedly. This 
was the conviction of all the four, and it is not 
saying too much that each of them really felt 
that they owed their lives, under God, to my 
parents. In an especial degree this feeling 
had an indwelling in the iniud of the 
Baronet. 

After their recovery, my parents travelled 
with them to Aleppo, from thence to Acre, 
where they took ship to Alexandria. At 
the earnest entreaty of Sir Langton and his 
lady, and at their expense, they went up 
the Nile as far as the sacred Isle of Philae. 
Visiting Carnac Thebes, and the Pyramids, 
descended to Rosatta : from which place the 
Baronet, and his lady and servants sailed for 
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Malta, on their way to England ; but my 
parents returned along the coast of Africa to 
Algiers, reaching England about six months 
after the Baronet and his lady. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a most 
cordial friendship grew up between the parties 
who had been brought together under such 
intensely distressing circumstances. Shortly 
after their return, a severely organic disease 
showed itself in my father's constitution, 
which made all muscular exertion very 
painftil — so that the mere physical part of his 
labours was brought to a close. The small 
congregation of Independents at Timberton 
was in want of a pastor, and as personal ag- 
grandizement never formed a part of my 
parent's ambition, he became the minister. In 
taking this step, he was in some degree influ- 
enced by the fact of its being the seat of his 
friend, the Baronet. After his ordination, the 
fact was made known to Sir Langton and his 
lady, who were ^in London, when they both 
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wrote to my parents expressing their great 
pleasure at the circumstance which had made 
them such near neighbours. 

My parents then occupied a small cottage 
suited to their means, and as soon as the 
''quality folks" returned to the Mansion, 
their first act was to visit those persons to 
whom they owed their lives. It is to the 
honour of that gentleman that I say — one 
month after that visit the Angle House, which 
had been some time unoccupied, was well 
furnished, and a deed of gift, executed by Sir 
Langton Elliott, giving the fee- simple thereof, 
with all its appurtenances, to Alfred Harry 
Neville and his heirs for ever. " The good 
and substantial reasons, and divers weighty 
obligations and considerations for services 
received in Damascus, &c,," being equally 
honourable to my father and mother. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SEVENTY MILES BY COACH IN A SNOW — EBNA 
EBONAL AT THE NICK OP TIME — YULE PUBL. 



Under the most trying difficulties and pri- 
vations I had began to write a regular work 
of fiction, resolving to accomplish it before 
Christmas-day, and the last chapter, before 
noon on the 21st of December, was finished. 
About the same time there came on driving 
storms of snow, suddenly giving the world 
an idea, that though the weather had been re- 
markably mild, it was not too late to have the 
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ground covered with the white robes of winter 
before the curfew rung on Christmas Eve. 
Immediately after dinner, I began to make 
preparations to start the next day to Timberton, 
when I received two letters by the twopenny 
post — one from the Editor of the Monthly, 
who had purchased my essay respecting 
Egyptian and Assyrian matters, oflFering me 
three guineas for another article on " The 
condition of the Egyptian people under the 
Pharoahs, illustrating thereby the position of 
the descendants of Abraham ;" the other 
was to know if I could undertake to write a 
review of the state of poetry preceding the 
appearance of Cowper, and the influence of 
his poems on the age and current litferature. 
This last was a work after my own heart, so 
that I engaged in the matter with alacrity, and 
took immediate steps to learn all particulars 
respecting what was really required that I 
might make progress with the work, while I 
was in the country, I also engaged to supply 
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the article for the Monthly to be ready for 
February. 

Having given Miss Nora three . or four 
extra lessons, and plenty of music to 
practice for three or four weeks, and paid Mrs. 
Whitehead for my apartments in advance for 
a month, the probable time of my being 
absent, I gave all my effects into her keep- 
ing ; and early in the morning, while it was 
yet dark, began a long ride by coach for one 
of the midland coimty towns, from whence 
the road branched off to Edgecombe and 
Timberton. 

It was a thoroughly wintry morning — a 
keenly biting wind blowing from the north- 
west by north, at times with the fierceness of 
a gale, scattering blinding clouds of snow 
and piling the fast falling flakes into drift- 
heaps of all sorts of fantastic forms. I had 
a long ride before me, and took the precaution 
to fortify my physical being against the acci- 
dents of the day by a substantial meal of 
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boiled eggs, broiled ham, pork-pie, and coflfee ; 
securing a genuine Melton Mowbray, of size 
and quality fit to be a vade mecum on such 
a day, in company with a flask of Cognac. 
Thus forearmed, I walked from Brompton to 
the Green Man, Oxford-street, where I secured 
a seat just behind the jolly coachman. In a 
short space of timfe, even before the day had well 
dawned, the streets, and smoke, and smell ot 
the great Babel, were behind us ; and the snow- 
clad earth, and the stormy winds and clouds 
around and before us, as we whirled along at 
ten miles an hour — a speed at that time 
thought as marvellous as fifty in these days 
of steam or " Hell in harness ,' ' as the Quaker 
called an express train. 

For the first four stages our speed was 
pretty well sustained; but during the fifth 
we lost time, for the snow-storms came thick 
and fast, so that the feet of the horses and 
the wheels clogged a great deal, and the con- 
versation became characterised by a unity 
more severe than that of the dramas of 
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^schylus, viz., "The storms of snow are 
getting heavier;" **the wind is colder;'* 
"the roads are getting blocked up;" "they will 
soon become impassable.'^ " The further we 
go north the worse they are ; deeper on the 
level ; much deeper in the drifts. The hollow 
places are knee-deep in snow." " Gentlemen 
must walk up the hill — impossible to ride — 
the team is dead beat, not a pin to stand on — 
wheels up to the axle — left side of travellers 
plastered with snow from top of cylinder 
head-piece down ward." "The coach ditto — the 
horses in a moving cloud of steam;" "windows 
snowed-up on one side — steamed-upon the 
other." Then the con versation of the dramatic 
chorus drops to monosyllables — "Snow, snow, 
snow ;" stormy, very;" "freezing cold ;" "very, 
colder;" "yes, yes;" "deeper;" "piercing, 
nipping ;" " biting — very — icy ;" " blinding, 
killing." We came to the Inn when the cry 
of the chorus was interrupted by the cry of 
"quarter of an hour for dining, gentlemen. 
Ladies and gentlemen, dinner's on the table." 
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Ladies ! ah, ladies travelled under such 
circumstances in those days. Ladies and 
gentlemen alight, and stamp and shake them- 
selves and garments, and scatter the snow in 
showers, and rush to the inn fire. 

Three travellers were at the end of their 
journey, and five others were soon contending 
for the vacated seats, as if they were seats of 
roses in the garden of Hesperides, or in the 
celestial Landau of Juno, about to sail 
along the milky-way to a banquet in 
Olympus. 

The next stage we had six horses, with a 
post-boy in charge of the leaders — so, with 
much whipping and scuffling, halting, getting 
down at the hills, and in the burrow places 
where the snow-drifts were piled up in fan- 
tastic shapes and angular ridges across the 
road — now and then pushing at the wheels 
and behind, combined with sundry pious 
ejaculations from the ladies, and divers ex- 
pletives of another kind expressed quite as 
heartily, though less suited to ''ears polite," 
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though frequently falling from lips masculine 
— hj the united forces of which I arrived 
at the end of my journey by the stage- 
coach. 

It was then five o'clock — the wind much 
abated, having fallen into that hollow sound 
which generally accompanies the setting in 
for a deep fall of snow. I was above seven 
miles from Timberton, and had made no 
prior arrangements for that part of my jour- 
ney. 

Having procured all my luggage from the 
front-boot, and conveyed it under cover in 
the Inn, and while standing before th^ com- 
mercial room fire to warm my half-frozen 
limbs, reflecting what steps to take better 
than my own steps, a familiar voice spoke 
behind me, with a startling distinctness and 
pertinency — 

" The flame of the yule-log can't tell Harry 
Neville how to carry his togs to Timberton 
tQ-night." 

" That's true," I said quickly, " but Ebna 
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Ebonal perhaps can/' and, turning round, I 
saw that notable standing in the space of the 
half-open door. ' 

" Ay, man I but it's a wild night for a body- 
to travel seven miles of lane knee deep and 
neck deep in snow anyhow." 

^' But anyhow, I shall do it," I added, " or 
perish in a snow-drift." 

" And meikle comfort that would give to 
the Angle House and Timberton shop, and 
the Mansion also in its time o' wailing." 

Alas ! there was a very tender wail in the 
gipsy's voice, which echoed the pathos of 
her sentiment, touching me in the tenderest 
part of my nature, so I added — 

'' For that reason, Ebna Ebonal will help 
me to avoid such a disaster in prosecuting the 
journey." 

" Ay — ay I " she said whiningly, after the 
manner of her class, for several persons had 
come into the room, so she sought to be 
understood by me, while she spoke in 
mystery to them; " Ay^ — ay, my man and my 
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twa maiden sleep in the Dark Dingle, and 
Ebna Ebonal and her twa lads will bum 
the yule-sticks wi' um anon, anyhow^ not- 
withstanding snaw-drifts, nevertheless." 

As she said this, she turned into the Inn- 
kitchen with perfect indiflference. A few 
minutes after I followed, where six or seven 
men were quietly enjoying their Christmas 
cups, and the gipsy sitting in the chimney- 
comer, smoking her short pipe. I had not, 
before seen her two sons, but the glance of a 
moment pointed them out, for they had the 
character of the race unmistakably written in 
their every lineament. There was a vacant 
seat between them, which I took possession of 
with a show of indifference, saying — 

^' A merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to you all." 

'^ And may be, ye will gie the lads a sup 
o'beer to make the hearts o'them light this 
snawy yule-eve," whined out Ebna Ebonal, 
as though she had never seen me before. 
" Bodies sic — as we nade a sup o' John Bar- 
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leycorn to keep the cold out an make the 
heart glad a wee bit, anyhow, now and 
then." 

^* And you shall have some, mither, wee 
all my heart, an ye will,'' I said, at once 
making myself one of the party ; so gave the 
waiter orders to make two quart pots of hot 
purl with all speed. The men, who were 
drinking with the gipsy lads, looked joyously 
at my face as if to gather my real meaning, 
whether I meant it or not ; but when they 
saw the waiter in the act of obeying my or- 
ders, they looked at each other with twinkling 
delight ; but the two gipsy lads took a side 
glance at their old mither in the corner near 
the fire, who sat watching the smoke from her 
pipe and facing the fire, without looking to- 
wards them ; and gave her wrinkled finger a 
peculiar wag, as she added — 

" Ay, lads, ye will never be younger than 
ye are this yule-eve, if ye live to be as old 
and wise as Dankum Danielus. TU be 
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meikle glad, my lads, to drink the gentleman's 
yealth in hot yule-purl." 

'* Ay, ay — we, we," said the two gipsies, 
with a voice in such perfect accord, that if 
they had both sat on one side of me I should 
have sworn that but one voice spoke the 
monosyllables, I looked first at one, then at 
the other, and found they were as like as two 
peas ; or as the old woman of Banbury used 
to say of her twins, "ach, one is so like 
both that I can't tell the t'other from which." 

The other men not understanding the lan-^ 
guage of the * green wood shade,' nor of the 
denizons of the Dark iJingle, mistook the 
corruption of the French ow^, oui^ for their ver- 
nacular plural pronoun we — cried out, *' Ah, 
sure we shall, we shall." 

'^ Yes, yes," I said, placing stress on the 
words, " it's all right, ay ?" 

" Ay, we," said my right hand man, who 
was nearest to the quart pots of yule-purl 
that moment placed on the table, as he placed 
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one in my hand^ which I handed forthwith to 
Ebna Ebonal, adding — 

" Age and womanhood before honour ;" 
the other quart was put into my hand. 
A little to my surprise the old gipsy instantly 
stood up and said, as she turned round to 
face us — 

" Here's the old yule-yealth to us all." 

" That's a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year/* I rejoined; and Ebna Ebonal 
and I took out of our several quart pots of 
purl, a draught which said virtually — " and 
four such will leave no drop behind." 

By a sort of instinctive free-masonry the 
nature of our " pull at the pot of purl " was 
clearly understood, for there were four of us 
on each side of the table ; and by the time 
the last man did his "bit," the pots were 
empty. I ordered them filled again, mean- 
while the gipsy lads went out of the kitchen 
into the yard, for I heard their footsteps turn 
along the passage in that direction, and a 
minute after their mother followed them. 
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leaving the kitchen without speaking* Pre- 
tending not to notice these movements, I went 
on talking with the company about the 
Christmas weather^ the good fire, the good 
purl — quietly telling them that Ebna Ebonal 
was an old friend of mine ; at which I found 
that one of the party knew me by name, and 
another knew Captain Leo, for, he added, 
when I said she was an old friend of mine — 

" And of Captain Leo Elliott's also, and I 
'spose most of the 'topping folks' in them 
parts, for Edgecombe and Timberton are 
deadly places for gipsies' camps in summer 
time." 

*' You've a deep snow to plunge through to 
night, sir, if you mekn to sleep in the Angle 
House ; but gipsy Ebonal and her sons, Seth 
and Samuel, will keep you in the right way 
across the common, or it would be right dan- 
gerous such a snowy night." 

Two foaming pots of purl were again placed 
on the table, and the four paid for, together 
with a fresh supply of tobacco, when the twin 
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lads, Seth and Samuel, re-entered the kitchen 
and filled their pipes. As they both took their 
seats I placed one of the quarts before Seth 
or Samuel, who sat on my left hand nearest 
the fire. I could not say which it was, for, as 
before quoted from the old woman of Ban- 
bury, *' ach, one was so like both I could not 
tell the t'other from which,'' and was on the 
point of asking what had become of Ebna 
Ebonal, when one of the men opposite said — 

" Where's the old lady, Seth ?" 

Seth, who 1 found was on my right hand, 
gave a deep suck at his pipe, and then blew 
the curling narcotic fume right across the 
table into the interrogator's face without 
deigning a reply, while Samuel, on my left 
hand, knowingly rejoined — 

" You had better be after axing mither 
hersel' when her comes back, my lad." 

At this the others laughed heartily at the 
questioner, as if it would be such a rich exhibi- 
tion of dangerous fun as they had not seen of 
late, but had a very clear perception of some- 
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thing of the kind in days past. It is quite 
likely that a diflTerent answer would have been 
given me by Seth and Samuel, though that 
was not clear, but at any rate I was saved 
from the chances. The fact itself showed 
me that she was gone somewhere with an 
especial object in view. Meantime, ihe purl 
went quietly round, when I asked the twin 
youths if they would get something in the 
shape of ham or beef for supper then, or take 
some to have in the Dark Dingle. They pre- 
ferred the latter, so telling them that I would 
supply the good thirigs at the Angle House,, 
made signs of being ready to start^ and asked 
how long they thought Ebna Ebonal would be 
ere she returned. 

'^ Just about the time we shall be empty'ing 
the two pots of purl an' burning two pipes 
o' 'bacco. Then the pony will be ready to 
cany your traps, for we shall have plenty to 
do to carry oursels — " said Seth, and Samuel 
said — ^^ Dinne niver smoke a bit, sir — an sic 
suawy nights ?" 
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I replied iu the negative, but took a drop of 
purl and pushed the pot along — wondering 
for what purpose the old woman had left us, 
but a good deal pleased that the gipsies had a 
pony with them, for my portmanteau was 
rather heavy and I had a large carpet-bag 
likewise ; to have shouldered them for seven 
miles through deep snow would have been 
a tough job. 

About the time indicated by the twin 
Seth or Samuel, for which spoke I dare not 
be sworn, for " ach one was so like both I 
could not tell the voice of t'other from which," 
Ebna Ebonal came into the kitchen again, and 
took another drink of purl, then added — 

" Now, lads, get the pony out and tie the 
leathern-box on his back behind the pillion, 
and take the bag on your shoulders and let us 
be moving away/' 

In a moment the gipsy lads did what they 
were bidden with an alacrity and obedient 
good will that would have done honor to a 
young man or maiden in any, so-called, well 
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regulated family. The man who had asked 
about the old lady's absence^ now with good 
nature said : 

** Shall us men come and help you load the 
pony ?" 

"Ye may the moment ye be axed, lads — a 
merry yule-time to ye anyhow/' said Ebna. 

With a hearty response, and thanks for my 
treat or Christmas-box, as they called the purl^ 
I left the kitchen. My luggage was removed 
into the yard and adjusted, as she had directed, 
which gave me the idea for a ride over ground 
which, sometime before, I suspected would be 
paced by my feet. As soon as all things were 
arranged on the back of the pony and my 
carpet bag on the shoulders of Seth or Samuel, 
all, with the exception of myself, on the pillion 
Ebna Ebonal said : 

^^ Walk steady, lads, down the backway and 
tarry on the bridge till I come, we mayhap 
be there first. This way, Harry lad, I'll have 
a word in your ear." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A STRANGE JOURNEY AND HALT 1 



There was evidently some new feature in the 
condition in which I was placed, which was 
not comprehended. I had not the slightest 
mistrust of the honour and integrity of the 
woman by whose side I walked from under 
the gateway of that inn into the street, and her 
word was a sufl&cient guarantee for the two 
lads Seth and Samuel who were in the posses- 
sion of all my treasures, or nearly so — for the 
portmanteau contained my three volumes of 
manuscripts and fifty sovereigns (for I had re- 
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ceived other monies for work not stated) with 
which I wanted to gladden the heart of ray 
mother and beloved Jessie. Not that their heart 
would feel any absti*act pleasure in a sight of 
gold, but it would be to them the assurance 
that whatever difficulties I had undergone the 
worst was passed, and that I could provide by 
the labour of head and hand for my future 
necessities, and perhaps soon be fully able to 
take the Bride of my heart to my bosom for 
the remainder of life. Yet notwithstanding I 
felt that my property was in more peril than 
was desirable for 1 had lost sight of it and if 
— if any persons made an assault upon the 
lads Seth and Samuel I should not be there 
to fight for my right and could not expect 
strangers to defend my things with the resolu- 
tion I should myself. I was cogitating 
between that matter and what on earth Ebna 
Ebonal had in view in her movement^ not 
knowing how to frame a question satisfactory 
to my state of mind, and as I had become 
impatient of her silence I stammered out — 
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" I suppose you know the men with whom 
we have been drinking the yule-purl? I 
suppose there is no danger of their following 
to have a lark with your lads ?" 

' " Know them ! ay man, and they will be 
more likely to go headlong to the devil," said 
she in an undertone, " as drunk as fiddlers 
bitches. Your property, Harry Neville, is 
safer in the hands of my two lad's than in 
the Angle House. Harkee, lad — you have 
deceived yourself if you thought of riding to 
Timberton to-night on the pillion, that seat is 
for a lady if you have a mind to woo her." 

^^ A lady," I exclaimed, " this is a strange 
circumstance, and in such a night." I did 
not dare to ask her name, so paused to hear 
further discourse from my hooded companion. 

" Strange motives lead to strange means of 
getting at one's desires, and strange disap- 
pointments often follow unexpectedly — " 

" And this is a case in point," I said. 

" True, true, and so a maiden is benighted, 
whose toes ouffht to be now turned to the 
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yule-blaze on the ingle-heartli in Tim- 
berton." 

Jessie Wilson, as the most interesting 
maiden to me, naturally rose before my 
imagination. *' No/' I said, '* it cannot be ; it is 
not she who has acted under strange motives,*' 
but why should Ebna Ebonal say, " If you 
have a mind to woo her?" It is not at all 
likely to be Amy Rushworth, I whispered to 
my own mind. That silly girl and flirt, Eliza, 
flashed across my thoughts as I added, 
quickly — 

" The Ensign hath done this ; where is Eliza 
!^j Wimbush waiting to meet you? She knows 

I am in your company, of course?" 

" Not a bit of it, Harry Neville, and if you 
will shawl up your face, and talk mincingly 
of the Ensign as your friend, whom you are 
going to visit at the Mansion, and follow my 
line of conversation, now and then, touching 
the kind-hearted, yet foolish-minded girl's 
hand you may learn something useful for 
your purpose — trust me, and may benefit 
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the poor deluded girl into the bargain. 
This is what I wanted to tell you. I find she 
came here early this morning to meet that 
fine but naughty fellow ; has been waiting all 
day fcr his arrival, and has to thank the stars 
that Ebna Ebonal had business of moment 
here this evening ; nor will the Ensign reach 
Timberton for a day or two. Take this hint, 
or you jnay have cause to repent the loss of 
the chance, for the Ensign will lay siege to — 
but here she stands waiting — talk mincingly, 
and be a Major for once, for major interests 
are at stake." 

This last remark was more than sufficient 
for me to take instant movements to hide mv- 
self in the character of a military gentleman 
of the rank of Major. " The Ensign will lay 
siege to" — made me feel for a moment uneas3% 
As we were within a few steps of the ill- 
advised Eliza Wimbush, wh6 had walked 
seven miles in the morning to meet with 
disappointment, which kept her there until 
nearly seven o'clock at night, the gipsy said — 
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" This is the fair friend of mine, Major 
White, who niust ride on the pony to Timber- 
ton to-night — this way, as fast as the snow 
will allow, for 'tis an unco wintry night, and 
the lane is long, and the common is bleak/' 

I bowed to my fair companion, which she 
returned in a manner that looked graceful in 
the spow by lamp light. I walked by her 
side, allowing her a pace in advance, so that 
my figure was not particularly scanned by her. 
A few unimportant remarks passed between 
us, as we moved towards the bridge appointed 
for our rendezvous ; but, as we drew nigh to 
the spot, Ebna Ebonal said, half-turning 
round to look at us — 

" When does Major White expect to see the 
Ensign Willifer Elliott at the Mansion of 
Timberton ? " 

I answered in a feigned voice — " I hope to 
see him to-morrow." 

"Hope, indeed — hope like sunshine in 
April is not to be much trusted. I hoped to 
be Queen of the Tribe of which J have the 
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honour to be a member, but they have been 
like the hopes of this lady friend of mine, who 
hoped to see your friend here this morning, 
and here she is with disappointed hopes and 
knee deep in snaw. Bonnie lassies ought 
not to trust to soldier laddies unco much, any 
how now-a-day." 

T added — " the Ensign has been detained 
by the weather, most likely, and is now re- 
proaching himself for what he could not help.'' 

" I am sure it is so, or from some cause, 
which he could not help," the damsel 
observed — " he sent me word that he should 

be at B by ten o'clock this morning. I 

am sure it is the weather or something." 

*' Nothing more likely, nothing more true," 
I remarked. ^' You have a just appreciation 
of my friend, and seem to understand his 
character." 

'^I'do sir, I do, we have been intimate for 

six months, very ; how long have you been ft 

friend of Hensign Elliott? Let mo sec, ft 

N 5 
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Hensign is higher than a Major in a regiment, 
hent it, sir, aint it ? " 

" The Ensign of a regiment has the honour 
of carrying the flag or standard, and — '* 

" I thought he was a great officer, as you 
know, sir, ke will be made some day the 
lord of all Captain Leo's estates, for Sir 
Langton, you must know, is as good as dead 
already, since his lady died in foreign parts, 
and was brought to be buried in the feimily 
burying place at Edgecombe. He*s you see 
clean beside himself, the Hensign says out of 
sorrow, poor gentleman, I pities him uncom- 
monly. Be them there figures on the bridge 
Seth and Samuel, Ebna Ebonal ? " 

^' Ay, lassie — and the pony also waiting to 
carry you under favour of Major White. All 
right lads — ay ?*' 

'* Ay, wee — ah, wee," said Seth and 
Samuel, as their mother rejoined — 

" Ye were bom in the Dark Dingle." 

In a minute after, I had lifted Eliza Wim- 
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bush on to the pillion and wrapped her legs 
and feet up in a warm rug, meanwhile re- 
fleeting upon the significance of the words 
" Dark Dingle " as used by Ebna Ebonal. I 
am sure that it was an intimation to them 
not to speak before they caught some new 
purpose of hers, and the next words which 
she uttered contained sufficient to guide 
their conversation. She said — 

" Major White has given his seat up to the 
disappointed maiden of Timberton : So now 
airs right, and it has stinted sjiawing, brush 
along through the drifts, lads, and when ye 
get to the Sow and Salamander the Major 
will treat us with a sup of yule-purl, for it's 
unco' cold." 

"With much pleasure," I said, "for the 
worst part of the journey will then be over." 
Here I may remark that we should then 
have walked five miles of the seven — have 
passed the common where the road would be 
doubtful and the ground full of pitfalls. It 
was satisfactory to know that the persons in 
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whose charge Major White, pro tem.^ and 
Eliza, the self-deceived were, knew every 
hillock, tree, bush, and pitfall about the 
broad acres of that place as well as a parson 
does the way to his tithe bam, or a torn 
cat to the cream pot, or a gipsy's pony 
in and out of a clover field while it is dark. 
The public-house to which reference was 
made stood on the Edgecombe side of the 
common, and the quaint sign was symbolized 
on a board in front, by the genius of some 
rustic artist by a painted sow, with very long 
ears, long body, and long rows of large, 
dumpling-sh«iped milk receptacles — in front of 
a short-bodied, big-headed, red-cheeked, large 
blue-eyed, long-armed figure, which had a 
remote resemblance to a daughter of Eve in 
a blue dress with yellow spots, out of whose 
mouth issued the red-lettered literature fol- 
lowing — 

" Stop ! traveller I This is the Sow and 
Sally Mander." 

To this celebrated resort in summer time our 
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feces were set with a resolution which made us 
brush through the snow without hesitation, 
though for the most part it was knee deep. 
Seth and Samuel led the way in single-file, 
first Seth carrying my carpet-bag, then Samuel, 
but which was the " to'ther " I could not telh 
Behind them followed Ebna Ebonal in the 
same tract, then the pony with the maiden, 
while [ came up in the rear, now and then a 
little on one side of Eliza, whose back was 
comfortably supported by my portmanteau. 
Every forty or fifty yards the deep snow-drifts 
extended nearly from hedge to hedge across 
the road, and it was a matter of agree- 
able surprise to me to mark with what skill the 
leader, Seth or Samuel, struck through it just 
at the place where his legs would carry a 
pathway, so that our track made a regular 
line of beauty. Now and then, we had to 
" halt," for the thin end of the drift terminated 
in unsafe ground which compelled a little 
scene of a picturesque character. There was 
no moon, but the night time in a general 
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snow is never dark. To attempt walking 
over the drifts three or four feet high 
was likely to result in being fast set up to 
one's hips, especially as the snow had but 
lately began to freeze at top, and the drifts in 
many places were three orfour yards wide, and 
occasionally more, for the fall had been very 
great for two days and nights in that district. 
Under these circumstances Seth and Samuel 
put the carpet-bag into my hands, and then 
each taking hold of the pony they told Eliza 
to hold fast, pushed or backed the animal's 
hinder quarters into the drift making them 
act like the battering ram of the ancients. The 
snow which was not crushed aside was made 
sufficiently compact to walk over It was 
amusing to see with what facility a path was 
forced through the drifts, which for the space 
of full half a mile were numerous, owing to 
the peculiar position of the road. If it had 
not been for the portmanteau the fair rider 
would have been frequently sent over the tail 
of the pony, but the Major did not interfere 
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with the authority of his superior officers by 
way of advice ; and, indeed, there was no 
necessity, for they appeared to fully compre- 
hend the difficulties of each emergency, and 
to overcome them with a practical application 
of animal forces without knowing anything 
about the scientific jargon of dynamics. 

Just as we were entering the common, 
over which the road was sufficiently serpen- 
tine, there was a snow-drift of unusual size 
and height, and in this instance Seth and 
Samuel, thought proper to hold a counsel of war 
with the commander-in-chief, Ebna Ebonal, 
from which I as Major was excluded. It was 
decided that the disappointed maiden of Tim- 
berton should alight. I assisted her down and 
said some few soft nothings, in a " mincing 
manner,'' as advised by our true friend the 
gipsy senior, which in an instant quickened the 
most excitable elements of her nature, a love 
of flirtation, so she pressing her arm on my 
shoulders firmly which was all right, but in 
slipping it further round my neck than re- 
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quired, and clinging rather tenaciously as 
she came to the ground, it brought her face 
into closer proximity to mine than I ex- 
pected or desired. 
( The chief question before the council of war, 

was whether it would not be far less trouble 
to dash into a small rivulet which run round 
the great snow drift, and over a patch of 
ground usually a little swampy, than batter- 
ing a path through the drift, according to 
previous practice. Like a prudent general 
Ebna Ebonal decided for following the 
course which had been uniformly success- 
ful. She said — 

" 'Tis safest, lads, and time is not much 
object to the Major ? and a quarter of an hour 
will do the work at longest. Meanwhile we 
can squat under the bank here and Til tell 
the bonnie lassie a yule-tale to keep her 



n 



warm." 




Before he had finished speaking, Seth and 
Samuel were bringing the dynamic forces to a 
practical test in right good earnest — and the 
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maiden following the gipsy towards the 
sheltered stony bank, said — 

"Oh, Ebna Ebonal, I would sooner 
twenty hundred times hear you tell Major 
White's fortutie than all the yule-tales you 
know. It will be dreadful, ' unked bad,' to 
hear a tale about ghosts in such a place as 
this is, the very idea makes me catch hold of 
Mr. White's arm for safety. Pray, my 
dear woman, .don't tell a ghost story — tell 
Mr. Major White's fortune instead, I shall 
be delighted to hear it, I shall indeed." 

These remarks, and the way Eliza at once 
clung to my arm and side, a little discon- 
certed my thoughts, more especially as Ebna 
Ebonal began a tittering laugh and gyrating 
her finger above her head as she moved to the 
spot indicated. For some time past the clouds 
had been dispersing, so that the night was much 
lighter from the appearance of the blue sky 
and stars, nor was this all, for with unusual 
suddenness a crimson-red and purple glaring 
light shot over one quarter of the heavens 
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making the night — as the common saying 
has it — as light as day. The moment the 
damsel caught a sight of the novel appear- 
ance she clang trembling to my bosom as if 
all her hope of safety rested on Major White. 
'^The ghosts of the Norse Giants are at 
battle. Major, sit down beside me, no, before 
me, with your back to the Northern lights 
and the lassie will sit on your carpet bag here 
between us, and I will tell your fortune, for this 
is an unco-fortunate night, notfyithstanding 

our difficulties nevertheless.'* 

We sat down as directed, only Eliza edged 

near enough to rest her elbow on my knee. 

There was a pause for a minute, and we 

heard Seth and Samuel talking in a gibberish 

which neither I nor Eliza Wiinbush could 

understand. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



THE gipsy's CRAFI UNDER SUBLIME CONDI- 
TIONS — SETH AND SAMUEL — EBNA EBONAl's 
BENEDICTION AND PROGNOSTICATION. 



If I had endeavoured to create a picturesque 
scene by the force of my imagination, I could 
not have produced one so thoroughly as that 
which had accidentally transpired. The 
bank, on the loose stones of which we were 
sitting, stretched about fifty yards up the 
common, forming a part of its boundary. It 
had a low thorn hedge on the top, the ground 
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sloping level to the wind which had carried 
the snow over it to fall in the hollow before 
which we sat, a portion of the snow making 
overhanging projections above our heads, 
leaving the place of our seats free froni it. 
Our view was north-west, the centre of the 
radiating aurora borealis. Some twenty yards 
in advance, Seth and Samuel and the pony 
and my portmanteau were busy in bringing 
their united forces on those of the snowdrift, 
pushing it right and left or making it suffi- 
ciently solid to walk over. The hollow mur- 
mur of the wind, accompanied with shrill 
piping sounds rushing through the hedge- 
stakes and round the uneven surfaces of the 
trees and bushes, made weird music, which 
had a magical influence upon the minds of 
each, that awed and subdued. The white 
landscape stretching before us to the horizon 
in divers undulating lines, broken by timber 
trees which loomed on the farther side of the 
common, marking the woods of Edgecombe, 
over which the uncertain line of the horizon 
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appeared here and there visible against a 
dense cloud of undefinable vapour, from 
beyond which the crimson-red and purple 
spears of the supernatural giant ghosts of the 
Scandinavian wizards were shooting fiercely 
up the hemisphere, or the troubled spirits of 
the lost sons of God from the celestial para- 
dise led away by the Prince and Powers of 
the air — the spirit now working in the child- 
ren of disobedience, making horrible con- 
fusion in mid-air ; the hooded obscurity and 
mysterious manner of the prophetic Ebna 
Ebonal, the presence of a young, inexperi- 
enced, and really beautiful, though vain girl, 
who had been to meet a dashing young mili- 
tary oflScer and accomplished gentleman, who 
had disappointed her and forced her to 
place herself in the hands of gipsies for a 
special purpose, the presence of a supposed 
friend of the Ensign in a similar condition 
now sitting by her side beneath the over- 
hanging snowdrifts, about to hear the weird 
woman ply her most mysterious and exciting 
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craft, altogether made a scene at once strange, 
startling, mysterious, and sublime. 

I felt a strange thrilling run through my 
entire frame— a mysterious impulse in my 
heart — a sublime emotion in my soul, which 
I had much difficulty in concealing from the 
coquette, Eliza, but most likely her own mind 
was not in the calmest state for reflection. 
The fortune- telling gipsy perceived my agi- 
tation. I was withal anxious to hear what 
she would say, for she had left me at our last 
meeting in a manner as singular as our 
present meeting. I expected that she would 
talk at Eliza Wimbush through Major 
White, perhaps also talk to me through the 
present alias, and of the Ensign also. It was 
perfectly clear that Eliza had not the 
remotest idea that she was leaning upon the 
knee of the son of her best friend in Timber- 
ton, but thought he was an officer friend of 
the Ensign's, with whom she was willing to 
do a little flirting under such very romantic 
circumstances. 
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There was a glory in the flashing northern 
lights which continually tempted me to glance 
aside at them, and every time I did so, I felt 
that somehow or other Eliza's shoulder ap- 
proached nearer to my bosom. A minute or 
two had been passed in seating ourselves and 
readjusting our positions, when I said — "Now, 
then, Mrs. Gipsy, I suppose I must cross your 
palm with a bit of silver to please the fancy 
of this fascinating young lady, and enable 
you to read the influences of the stars." 

" To reveal the influence,'' she said, " not 
to read them; Ebna Ebonal knows that 
mystery already ; you must cross your palm 
with the silver — not mine." 

I instantly held out my hand with a shilling 
in it, when she took hold of the end of my 
fingers firmly, looked at the palm without 
speaking for several seconds, which seemed 
as many minutes. Her pressing forward 
obliged Eliza to lean back so that the girl's 
head fairly and thrillingly rested on my 
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bosom. I am sure she then heard my heart 
throbbnig against my side under the influence 
of strong excitement. No woman had ever 
leaned her head there before, save the loyal 
f Jessie Wilson, the thought of whom for 
fifteen hours had been constantly in my 
mind. It was with difficulty that I could 
realize the fact that the fair form was not that 
of my Jessie. To keep myself from swerving 
backwards, for I sat with my feet highest in 
order to face the gipsy, and do as she had 
ordered, so I was in a manner obliged to put 
my left arm round the waist of the maiden 
to keep from going backward — in reality, 
like the gipsy's pony through the snow-drift. 
This made a pleasant though bad state of things 
worse, for my hand trembled quite as much 
as my heart thumped, which gave my unsus- 
pecting tormentor the idea that she had 
shuffled the influence of her beauty and love 
into my very spirit, so that before Ebna 
P^bonal had opened her lips, the elbow at first 
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on my knee, was now on my shoulder and 
pressing against ray neck, and her head buried 
partly beneath my cloak on my bosom. 

I know not how or when the money slipped 
from my palm, but I would have that moment 
given a great deal to have been delivered 
from my position. The saucy baggage — 
using the term in the best sense — lay as 
coquettishly quiet on my arm and bosom as 
if she had been accustomed to do so. Ebna 
Ebonal at last began — 

" By the lurid light of the everlasting skies 
I read the line of a wonderful palm. You 
have passed through a strange battle and 
have conquered — but you are more agitated 
now than you were then, because you are 
nearer to the star of Venus, whose influence 
overshadows — two stars of the tribe of 
Venus draw you, but one is self-deceived, 
and must not know what now surrounds you ; 
say nought of this, no, not to thy bosom 
friend, though he stands beside you on the 
battle-field like a gallant oflScer, for he is 

VOL. II. 
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treacherous, though he is gallant, and mean 
though he is generous, for he gives^ without 
love, and receives without gratitude. His 
star and destiny will cross yours, whether 
you know from whence he came or not. 
Mark I The maiden who really agitates your 
heart, will be besieged by his wiles, and 
stormed by his gallantry, but be you true to 
your heart's throbbing. Let the maiden 
whom he professes to love, beware I Bleed- 
ing hearts, pierced with darts, are bleeding 
hearts still, though set in gold." 

The gipsy paused, and Eliza shuffled un- 
easily on my bosom, and drew her arm from 
my shoulder, and half hid it under my cloak. 
I was sure that the secret was kno\\n to 
Ebna Ebonal, from whom Eliza had received 
that brooch-bauble, and to strengthen the 
effect of her words, I said truly — 

'* That's very true, Mrs. Ebonal, my friend 
the Ensign, now lying with his regiment at 

N r, lately sent word that he had sought to 

flatter a pretty country-maiden with false 
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hopes, to serve his gallantries, by sending her a 
brooch, with a heart-shaped gem pierced with 
a dai^t, as if he wanted her to think he was 
dying for love ; but I sent him — never mind 
what I sent him, but the heart was a heart of 
stone, and the dart a dart of steel." 

Here Eliza said hurriedly, and with much 
emotion — 

" Upon my word, Mr. Major White, I be- 
lieve you can tell fortunes as well as Ebna 
Ebonal ; but let her finish telling yours, and 
then you shall tell mine. If you will, I shall 
be glad — so glad to hear you." 

''Ay, heigho ! " struck in the gipsy, '' by the 
fiery darts of the ghosts of Woien, Thor, and 
Friga, Major White knows no more of telling 
fortunes, than the snaw above the running 
brooklet. He may know how to heal a broken 
heart, by taking it to his own bosom, to be 
comforted by his own affections — beyond that, 
he cannot see into the Dark Dingle of futurity, 
not having been born beneath the light of 
aurora borealis, or he would see that his first- 

o 2 
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bom son would not be a nobleman, if the line of 
life is intersected by the accident of discovery. 
Then the house of his father will be complete, 
and another house saved from destruction. So 
shall the upright rejoice, and the wicked and 
unjust be put to confusion — the vain-minded 
arrogant shall be rebuked, and the true- 
hearted be exalted. Mark this ! and watch 
and wait, for by the stars which seem to 
rise and set, the end cometh, and the maiden's 
heart shall be troubled; but truth will be 
triumphant, and labour meet its reward in 
honour. Arise ! let us be moving, the lads 
are calling.'' 

A few coquettish tricks, not easily defined, 
brought Eliza Wimbush to her erect position, 
and a minute after we were walking through 
a snow-drift, in one place higher than the 
maiden's bonnet. I was wondering by what 
means so much work had been accomplished, 
but, as we approached, Seth and Samuel were 
in the act of accomplishing the last yard of 
the drift. I saw that the backing of the pony 
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— which was a very stout one — with the help 
of my portmanteau, forced the snow into a 
compact mass, pushing a yard into a foot, 
when Seth* or Samuel actively applied a 
strong-handled fire or cinder shovel, by which 
the solid snow was thrown out, and another 
ramming process took place, and then the 
application of the cinder sliovel. Another 
observation assured me that the cinder-shovel 
was purloined from the Inn, with a view to 
this especial use. The pilfering propensity 
of the tribe, for which the whole of them 
are famous or infamous, united to so much 
truthfulness, fidelity, honour, and honesty, 
struck me as a remarkable, moral, and psy- 
chological phenomenon. 

Eliza Wimbush was again mounted on the 
pillion, the last drift was passed ; we had now 
only to make our way across the common, and 
the very great increase of light from the 
aurora borealis enabled the vanguard, Seth 
and Samuel, to accomplish this with greater 
ease and readiness than was expected. No 
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person had passed along the road since the 
noonday, according to the general* appear- 
ance. A little time brought us to the rustic 
inn, the famous ** Sow and Fally Mander/' 
where we speedily refreshed ourselves with 
hot purl and toast. For especial reasons our 
enchanted maiden was kept on the pillion 
under the trees in front of the house, Ebna 
Ebonal and I standing beside her; save when 
the gipsy went into the house to fetch a 
pitcher of purl and a plate of toast for Eliza 
and Major White. 

The refreshment was welcomed by us all. 
Our diflSculties were over ; for at the " Sow 
and Sally Mander/' the road which we had 
travelled joined one of considerable traffic to 
Edgecombe, so that the snow was well beaten 
down. I paid for our refreshments, and we 
left Seth and Samuel to follow, which they did 
so as to overtake us before we reached Edge- 
combe. From that place to Tiraberton they 
formed our rear-guard. Like the last two or 
three stages of the coach journey, our conver- 
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sation dropped into monosyllables about the 
northern lights, and as we neared the place 
of my birth, I was speculating with myself 
how my separation from my fellow traveller 
would be effected by Ebna Ebonal, when she 
said, as we came to the extreme end of the 
village, " Lads, be handy." 

She stopped the pony, and the lads were 
at her bidding — she spoke softly : 

" Take Major White's leathern box off the 
pony, and help him to the Mansion across the 
park, for I shall deliver this piece of humanity 
safely into the hands of her father and 
step-mither." 

The affair was settled in a moment. I 
shook hands with the fair flirt, and wished her 
the compliments of the season, hoping to see 
her again, a sentiment which she reciprocated 
greedily, and I parted from her for ever as 
Major White. Seth or Samuel threw my port- 
manteau on his shoulders, while Samuel or 
Seth took my carpet bag, and by a cross cut 
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soon came on the green in sight of the Angle 
House. 

A strangely mingled concatenation of thoughts 
rushed across my mind, which made it diffi- 
cult for me to suppress some extravagant 
manifestation ; and a sight of the Trinity Oaks, 
the oaks of the Magi, but the stocks I 
did not see for they were buried in snow, 
recalled to my mind all that I had thought 
when last I sat upon them, so that I made 
some incoherent sounds, which made both 
Seth and Samuel turn sharply round to see 
what was the matter, so I said quickly : 

"Go ahead, Seth and Samuel, and you 
shall have roast beef and pliim pudding 
for your Christmas dinner, and a good supper 
to begin with, now we have slipped clear of 
Major White." 

" Ay, wee — ay, wee," said Seth and Samuel, 
as they walked straight towards the front 
door of the Angle House. 

The moment my hand touched the garden 
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gate, the hall door was opened by the anxious 
fingers of my sister Sara, the wife of the 
good Jerome Givington. She had been on 
the landing upstairs watching for my appear- 
ance, expecting me in a diflferent direction, so 
did not catch a sight of me until I was at the 
gate, for I . was in the rear of Seth and 
Samuel. An instant after, I hardly knew 
how, I was in the parlour, half smothered 
with the embraces of my friends, mother, 
sisters, and Jerome Givington. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



HOW THE CHRISTMAS WAS SPENT AT THE 

ANGL^ HOUSE. 



Thkrk is perhaps nothing more difficult to 
describe than the peculiarities of a first meet- 
ing with dear friends and kindred, after long 
periods of separation ; nor is length of period . 
to be measured by abstract calculation of 
days, or months, or years. The anxious joy, 
the gleeful hilarity, the serene satisfaction, 
the calm content of individuals blended into 
one hurley-burley sense of blissfulness, is 
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unlike any other human emotion. I am 
speaking of an instance in which the better 
and higher feelings and principles of humanity 
are in full and unrestrained exei'cise — where 
hearts are sincere, affections genuine, and 
sympathies uncontaminated by selfish in- 
terests, where minds reciprocate, and 
spirits unite and mingle harmoniously with 
each other, making a divine concord, which 
really symbolizes that state of perfect 
felicity which we hope for in eternity. 

This was the kind of meeting which took 
place that Yule-eve, at the Angle House. 
It wanted but the presence of one other 
person to have made my emotions rapturous. 
Each of us had a thousand things to say — as 
many questions to ask, and they rushed out 
right and left with such confusion that it was 
impossible for any other person besides those 
whose hearts, minds, and spirits were inter- 
ested to understand what was asked or 
answered. Yet an inference was drawn by 
each which sent pleasant impulses into the 
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depth of each heart's recess, and diffused 
over all a joy ineffable. 

Although I had been away from home but 
some six months, yet many and impoi-tant 
changes had taken place. I had abandoned 
all thoughts of becoming a Dissenting preacher 
from as deep and sincere a conviction as 
when I refused to go to Cambridge, or 
Oxford — to swear to the thirty-nine articles, 
though the Rectory of Edgecombe with its 
living of six hundred a year loomed very 
pleasantly beyond. I had felt the bitterness of 
privation for the sake of a principle without 
any one to sympathize with me, because I did 
not choose that any one should know what I 
was under the necessity of enduring. I had 
conquered my greatest difficulty, and had 
began to feel as Ebna Ebonal predicted — that 
sunnier days lay immediately before me. 
My sister s husband, the noble, hard-working, 

and willingly working curate of B , had 

become curate of the beautiful, wealthy, and 
refined village of Edgecombe with — I knew, if 
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he did not — the certainty of shortly becoming 
the Eector, with an income five or six times 
greater than he had hitherto enjoyed. 

His sincere piety and christian conduct 
"was not only an ornament to men of his 
order, but to the Church of England generally, 
and tended to mitigate the effects of the 
Vicar of Timberton on the minds of both 
villages. Lady Langton had been taken to 
her lagt resting-place, leaving behind her the 
precious odour of a good name, and proofs of 
a well-grounded hope in an immortal existence. 
Poor sorrowing Sir Langton had become insane, 
through his grief — and — the promise made to 
me dashed to nothing ; but I had found my 
beautiful Jessie, loyal and loving, and her aunt, 
a woman of a noble heart and high-minded 
purpose. In addition to all this. Captain Leo 
had given me unmistakeable proofs of his 
friendship. Last, not least, that remarkable 
woman, Ebna Ebonal, had become my sworn 
friend, and had thrown out in a mysterious 
way intimations of future good. She had said 
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' something of a like nature to Jessie Wilson 
respecting her " red freckled ring finger, " 
soraethiag to my mother, in relation to the 
Vicarage, bowing, or falling prostrate, to 
the Angle House — and she had this Yule- 
eve mysteriously hinted to me facts which 
have the same significance, though a few 
words of an unpleasant nature referred to 
the future steps of the Ensign. 

I was again in my beloved Angle House, 
which was a standing proof of the noble- 
hearted conduct of my father and mother, 
and of Sir Langton and Lady Elliott. I had 
no ill-feeling towards the Vicar. I could not 
cherish resentment towards my sister's hus- 
band, and was quite willing to offer him 
— that evening of good will to all men, 
the right hand of fellowship and brotherly 
affection ; but alas ! like perverse Jerusalem, 
*'he would not." 

The first ebullition of emotion being over, 
my thoughts returned to the consideration of 
the comforts and well-being of those whose 
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exertions and voluntary kindness enabled me 
to reach home that evening. The true- 
hearted know, as by instinct, what ought 
to be done, and how to do it without bid- 
ding. Seth and Samuel, twin sons of Ebna 
Ebonal, were Accordingly at 5nce comfortably 
ensconsed in the Icitchen-chimney corners, 
drying their legs and feet, having lit their 
pipes, waiting the coming of one whom they 
loved, reverenced, and obeyed, I am sure, 
as much as T did my mother, — and that is pay- 
ing them a greater compliment than myself: 
and waiting to begin a closer acquaintance 
with a substantial supper already spread on 
the table. 

In a few minutes Ebna Ebonal was at 
the back door with the pony, and, fortunately, 
some hay and corn had been that day 
procured for the accommodation of chance- 
visitors' horses on the morrow, so that the 
gipsy's pony was also well cared for, and that 
point seen to, the " woman born in the Dark 
Dingle " made her appearance in the Angle 
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House, uttering prophetic benedictions and 
prognostications as she stood for a few 
moments on the threshhold. She said as 
follows : 

" The blessing of the All-Father Spirit be 
on this Angle House. The blood-spotted 
ring-finger shall convulse and make it perfect. 
The proud Vicarage shall fall prostrate while 
the Rectory of Edgecombe shall rejoice, and 
the Mansion of Timberton be glad. Hail, all 
hail ! '' 

When Ebna Ebonal opened the door, my 
mother and sister Sara, Jerome, myself, and 
Jane, were standing in the kitchen, and there 
the gipsy delivered the last words, and we all 
observed that the moment she began to speak 
Seth and Samuel rose and crossed their arms 
over their bosoms in the profoundest rever- 
ence, and looked at each other in silence. The 
young men had never before been seen know- 
ingly by any of my friends, and they all 
thought as they glanced at them of the say- 
ing of the old woman of Banbury : " Ach, 
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one is so like- both that you cannot tell the 
to'ther from which." 

My mother gave the old gipsy a kind 
welcome, and having all things necessary to 
make them comfortable and joyous, we left 
them to enjoy the hour, while we turned into 
the parlour for the same purpose. 

Having changed my clothing and refreshed 
my physical being, I quietly slipped out of 
the Angle House, and a few minutes after 
found myself in the sitting-room at the village 
shop, and Jessie Wilson clasped in my arms. 

The remembrance of all my past priva- 
tions and difficulties, was obliterated by 
the rapturous emotions of that hour, and 
the sense of their painfulness cancelled 
by the joyousness of reciprocated love and 
affection. The very sight of our sparkling 
face was like the touch of mother earth to 
Antoeus, sufficient • to infuse new life. I could 
in one sense have left her that hour to have 
endured immeasurably greater hardships for 
her future welfare, so perfectly did the sight 
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of her radiant beauty, the flash of her 
affectionate eyes, and the touch of lier 
dimpled hand compensate me for all I had 
undergone during my absence of six months. 

By ten o'clock, the business of the day 
was over, and the village shop closed, 
having been kept open two hours beyond 
the usual time, because of Chmtmas-Eve. 

After ten minutes* conversation, Jerome 
Givington came in to support me to entreat 
the Aunt to accompany Jessie to the Angle 
House to supper. 

The old and trustworthy Ruth and her 
accepted suitor, as prognostiated by Ebna 
Ebonal, were left in charge of the premises, 
and a few minutes after, Jessie and I, and 
Dame Wilson, and the Curate of Edgecombe 
entered the Angle House. The aunt and 
niece were most cordially received, Jerome 
conducting the former to the supper table, 
and I the latter. My mother sat at 
the upper end. Dame Wilson next on 
her right hand, opposite her Jessie, next to 
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them Jerome and I, and my sister Sara at 
the bottom end, a most happy party of six 
persons, whose opinions widely differed 
upon many subjects, but whose hearts 
were truly united. My mother had endea- 
voured to appease the unjust aversion, ill 
will, and, I must add, vindictive spitefulness 
of the Vicar, but all her efforts to induce him 
to join round our table that Christmas Eve 
and the next day proved utterly abortive. 
The Vicar would not even allow my sister to 
join us. The goodness of my mother's na- 
ture and disposition led her to hope for the 
best, and, as she could not cherish any ani- 
mosity against another person, she easily 
persuaded herself that her efforts to make 
others as kind-hearted as herself would be 
crowned with success. This was not the 
legitimate result to be expected from a man 
like William Rush worth, whose schemes had 
been so utterly annihilated by what he 
called my ** low-minded sectarian conceits." 
Nor was he pleased with the conduct of 
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Jerome Givington ; upon the whole he was 
more deeply chagrined at his being ap- 
pointed Curate of Edgecombe, for he well 
knew what that signified at a given day in 
an approaching future. The influence of the 
Angle House became a very vampire in his 
path, inflaming rather than subduing his bad 
nature, a consequence not clearly perceived by 
my unsuspecting mother, for which cause she 
went on hoping and believing that his good 
sense would soon assert itself and his better 
knowledge of christian principles rise para- 
mount in his ill-conditioned nature and prac- 
tice. It was a delusion which reflected 
credit on her maternal heart. William Eush- 
worth had a nature which was impervious, 
as the hide of a rhinoceros to a whip of 
gossamer, to the kindly influences which 
hung about my mother like a divine halo. 

My mother, and sister, and her husband, 
had all sorts of questions to ask about Lon- 
don and the kind of life I had been living, 
nor were Jessie and her aunt less interested 
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and delighted than my kindred. The supper 
passed most joyously, the jugged hare and 
hot potatoes were excellent, the former not 
tlie less so from being a present from 
Captain Leo ; the plum pudding and 
apple pie (my mother was a first-rate 
maker of pie-crust and plum pudding and 
all sorts of tart and tart-tadlings), was most 
inviting to the palate, though I preferred the 
plum pudding, and succeeded in persuading 
Dame Wilson it was better than the apple pie, 
but the dear one at my right hand maintained 
that it was impossible for a Christian body to 
pass a just opinion, ''without looking at one 

while eating the other and eating the one 
looked at, while looking at the remains of 
the one eaten before." She, added with con- 
siderable archness of manner — 

" I should like to try them together, for I 
am fond of experimental knowledge and prac- 
tical philosophy/' 

The joy which my mother felt at the kind- 
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iiess of Captain Leo in recommending Jerome 
Givington to the curacy of Edgecombe was 
sanctified by the tender tears which she shed 
over the remembrance of one who was then 
reposing in the family vaults at that place. My 
friends were not a little surprised and gratified 
at learning from me that the one hundred and 
fifty pounds, which was fixed as the income of 
the Curate, came directly from the purse of 
the " old sea hulk/' as the Vicar designated 
that noble-hearted man. 

Up to this point of time all inquiry how I 

came from B home, had been avoided by 

the Wilsons', nor had my friends asked 
any particular questions on the modus 
operandi^ when all of a sudden Jessie inquired 
— *' How did you get through the snow drift, 
Mr. Neville ? I heard there was one at 
Edgecombe sixteen feet high. Did you scratch 
your way through that like a Greenland fox, 
or jump over it like an Australian kangaroo ?" 

" I did neither the one nor the other," I said, 
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" but — " Jerome Givington was in the act of 
explaining, or wishing to do so, when Jessie 
continued after, or with, my but — 

" But picked up by the thumb and fore 
digit of Aurora-Borealis, and lifted over it. 
I am half jealous of that lady's clandestine 
visits, I do assure you. Did you ever see her 
look so beautiful before, aj ? Was she not 
fascinating — quite celestial? Well, to be 
sure, you look at me like one who had been 
foolish enough to have had his fortune told 
by some Gipsy, and had heard as much news 
as was worth twopence half-penny, for which 
you had crossed your palm with a shilling all 
silver 1 Don't he look guilty, Mr. Giving- 
ton ? Now tell the downright truth for once ; 
it can't be stranger than the creed Athanasian. 
Don't his looks betray him, Mrs. Neville?" 

All my friends laughed at me, and I dare 
say that I looked foolish, for her banter and 
badinage looked like sarcastic significance to 
me, who had a consciousness of facts which 
were perfectly unknown to each one who sat 
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round tliat social and festive board. I heartily 
wished for the keen-witted aid of Ebna 
Ebonal. At that moment Jessie and her 
aunt were guiltless of any knowledge that 
that notable Gipsy and her twin sous, Seth 
and Samuel, were in the Angle House ; who, 
at that juncture, having well refreshed and 
regaled themselves with good Christmas 
cheer, rose to depart, and signified to Jane 
their desire that she should inform '* the good 
folks of the Angle House." 

My mother's trusty girl, Jane, came into 
the room and announced that important fact, 
which was alpo of a startling nature to the 
woman with the red-freckled ring finger, and 
the lady shopkeeper, whose name was not 
Wilson. 

" Ebna Ebonal 1" solemnly repeated Dame 
Wilson, as she set down a glass of wine with- 
out tasting it, and looked at my mother. 

" The wrinkled-fingered Gipsy of the Dark 
Dingle?'' exclaimed Jessie, turning half 
round to look me in the face. 
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"The same/' I added, *'and frieud of 
Captain Leo, and I may say also of Harry 
Neville's, for if it had not been for that friend, 
I should perchance have been by this time 
sleeping under a snow-drift." 

My mother smiled calmly at her stately 
friend, and said — ' 

" I hope you will come into the Hall anl 
bid my guests the compliments of the season." 

" Certainly, Mrs. Neville ; I could not be 
guilty of the discourtesy of not doing so. As 
a point of duty I should do it; and in this 
case with pleasure, which is exceeded only by 
my surprise, now a little abated by Mr. 
Neville's explanation." 

We all went into the Hall, where Ebna 
Ebonal was standing ready to depart, her 
twin sons being gone to take the pony from 
the stable to the front garden-gate. My 
mother having requested her to come to the 
Angle House in the morning, which I repeated, 
she said— 

" Heigh-day ; a happy yule-eve to you, good 
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folks at the Angle House, and many to come, 
when the light of gladness and goodness shall 
shine from the Angle House to the Rectory — 
from Timberton to Edgecombe — then the 
traditions of this place shall be fulfilled by the 
convulsions created by the ' blood-spotted 
ring-finger;' and two hoiises will be per- 
fected by one. In that day all the people 
of Timberton and Edgecombe shall rejoice, 
save one, whose father was a thief and 
a robber of tlie widow and orphans; who 
died by his own hand, and saved the country 
the expense of a rope, then — " 

Dame Wilson, much agitated, stepped for- 
ward, and holding her right hand before her, 
scratched it with the fore-finger of the left, as 
she said, "Beware 1 Beware ! '' The Gipsy con- 
tinued, "Then the Dark Dingle shall be a light 
Dingle, and the Dingles shall rejoice — even 
the Dingle in which Ebna Ebonal was born." 
Gyrating her finger as of old, she left the 

house. Her sons placed her on the pony and 
they departed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 



When Ebna Ebonal had been placed on 
the back of the pony by her aflfectionate 
sons, and had taken her departure for the Dark 
Dingle, near the Slinket Wilderness, about 
three-quarters of a mile distant, we all re* 
turned to the warm parlour with more than 
ordinary interest and thoughtfulness. I turned 
to take Jessie by the hand or arm as we left 
the Hall, and, in doing so, came close beside 
her aunt, who laid her hand upon my shoulder 

p 2 
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rather heavily, and, with a tremour in its 
pressure, walked with it on my shoulder into 
the room. She said to me in a voice just above 
a whisper — 

*'You have seen that strange woman in 
London. For what purpose did she call upon 
you r 

Before I could reply, she followed a fresh 
thought, or rather at once proceeded openly 
with her remarks, which she begun in a half 
whisper ; so, turning towards my mother, she 
said — 

*' Mrs. Neville, I am sure that my remarks 
to Ebna Ebonal must have taken you by as 
much surprise as her presence to-night in 
your house has taken me. I have no right 
to ask for an explanation of this, though you 
have to receive one from me for the mys- 
terious manner in which I addressed Ebna 
Ebonal." 

My mother replied — 

*^ Believe me, my dear lady, I have not any 
secret of my own affairs which I should hesi* 
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tate to speak before, and in the hearing of, all 
the persons now with me. Harry will tell 
you the event which brought that woman and 
her two sons to have supper here this Christ- 
mas-eve. I am quite satisfied, and I am sure 
.all present are, that whatever reason and mo- 
tive you had for your remarks, they are of 
the purest and most honourable character ; 
therefore, no explanation is required." 

*' But I mean to inform you why and where- 
fore, for that very reason, and several others, 
which I need not state." 

I sajid — " Then it is my privilege to speak 
first, and acquaint you with a bit of romantic 
history relating to the last male heir of the 
Nevilles." 

Accordingly T made as graphic a statement 
as possible — how I had travelled from 

London to B- through the driving snow 

— how T was at my wits' end to get 
through the perils of snow-drifts and horrid^ 
pit falls "levelled up with snow"— how 
Ebna Ebonal and her twin sons, Seth and 
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Samuel, came to my rescue, and brought me 

from B safely to Timberton Angle 

House. I related every possible incident 
to give severe coherence to my narrative/ 
saving and except that which related 
particularly to Major White, and the light- 
headed, good-natured flirt, Eliza Wimbusb. 
More than once I felt that my romantic 
adventure was like acting the " Prince 
of Denmark with the character of Hamlet 
left; out; " but it answered the purpose, 
and fully accounted for the presence of 
the three gipsies at the Angle House. In ad- 
dition to this, I related what had taken place 
on Eichmond Hill, by which means I informed 
Dame Wilson that I knew in part why she 
had interposed the gipsy with her warning, 
" Beware 1 beware I " 

My mother's confidence in her fnend, and 
the proof which I had given of mine, by in- 
forming her of the great desire of the gipsy 
to hunt up the past history of the Rush worths, 
induced Dame Wilson to speak of herself with 
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more freedom than heretofore. Her respect 
for Jerome Givington was as profound as her 
contempt for William Rushworth was wither- 
ing. Her confidence in the Curate was unre- 
served, as her belief in his integrity, his 
honour, his truthfulness; and if she had not 
heretofore acquainted him with the leading 
facts of her life prior to the time when she 
came to Timberton, it was not from distrust, 
but from the same reason which had induced 
her to keep them from the oldest and most in- 
timate friends at the Angle House. 

We suspected, after the remark made by 
Dame Wilson on that memorable Sunday, 
when she first dined at the Angle House, 
that the cause of her alias grew out of some- 
thing connected with the Vicar's father, and 
at a subsequent day this view was strength- 
ened by her telling him that it was 
benevolence to tell him only — " that he was a 
fool." 

We were all seated round the yule-block, nib- 
bling nuts, almonds, and raisins, and sipping 
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mulled wine, wLile the wintry winds howled 
in the comers of the house, and shrilly 
whistled through the five Scotch firs in the 
garden — and the fine feathery snow, now 
frozen into compact bits of ice like dust- 
shots, were blown against the window-panes, 
as if thousands of Lilliputian soldiers were 
vainly storming our castle — and the hollow 
humming sound of the night winds heard in 
the chimney, altogether made our minds 
alive to the delights of social intercourse — to 
the charms of sincere friendship — and the 
reciprocation of afifection and love. 

My mother sat in her arm-chair, on the 
right, facing the door, her hand having easy 
access to the poker — a baton more prized by 
every truly domesticated woman, and more 
frequently handled than any other household 
instrument — which required a seven years* of 
initiatory friendship to entitle a novice to 
touch that domestic and magical sceptre. She 
was full of calm enjoyment — of benevolent 
emotion and maternal love. 
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Next her sat her friend, in the shftrp bend 
of the ellipsis, so that she could easily look 
at my mother, or at Jerome Givington, who 
sat at the left hand side of the fire, with 
the tom cat on his knee, whose blinking 
eyes would quite close if the poor Curate, 
now promoted, did not keep stroking his back 
softly and tenderly, as he touched every 
living creature that crossed his path. He 
looked ready to speak all sorts of pleasant 
things, and willing to do every one good 
within the range of his social power and 
large capacity, and not the less ready to 
listen to the remarks of his friends. Next to 
Jerome sat Jessie, as full of life and 
hilarity, and sparkling intelligence, as the 
blazing yule-block was of fire. Strike her in- 
tellectual being and the yule-block as my 
mother did often, and it would not be easy 
to say which responsive sparks were the 
brightest. I sat next to Jessie — and it will 
be pardoned if my chair was a little closer 
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to hers than either of the others, but there 
was a substantial cause — to be sure there was 
—for exactly in front of the fire, at the 
greatest swell of the family ellipsis, the 
round table so closely pressed against 
my elbow, that I was constrained to give 
that festive board sufficient space to display 
its welcome and inviting stores. Doing 
so, enabled me to rest my left hand on 
the shoulder of Jessie, or pull her ringlets 
out of place, or put them in place, or slyly 
touch her neck or ear, with the stalk of the 
raisins, making her jump, as if at the touch 
of a disembodied spirit behind her, wrapped 
in the ghost of a white sheet. I could also 
the better supply all present with any 
thing on the table. On the other sidcf 
in proximity to my position, my sister Sara 
sat, looking like a woman at peace with 
all the world, and what is likewise pretty 
• much a natural result, at peace with herself. 
It need not be disputed, but it is quite certain, 
that she thought her husband, Jerome, one of 
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the very best men on God's earth, indeed she 
said — 

" I know he is — and I am not sure that he 
is not one of the best preachers. I am 
positive that I like to hear him preach better 
than any one else." 

When Sara made the remark, Jessie quickly 
asked — 

" Do you mean you like to hear him better 
than anybody else likes to hear him, or 
better than you like to hear anybody else ? " 

My sister was for a moment at a loss what 
to say ; she did not clearly comprehend the 
aim of Jessie Wilson. She looked with 
innocent sui'prise at her husband, then at 
Jessie, then at her infant, which was at that 
^time in her arms, at which we all laughed, 
the child crowing with the contagious 
influence, and holding up its little fatty hands j 

and dimpled arms. 

It was into these unconstrained positions 
that we severally placed ourselves when 
we came from the hall, when the door closed 
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after Ebna Ebonal was seated on her 
pony. By the bye, I was satisfied that she 
had effectually closed the lips of the 
coquette Eliza, about the way she was brought 

from B after her disappointment, which 

otherwise would have exposed her to some 
scandal and trouble ; and Major White 
might have been placed in a suspicious 
position, which would not have been pleasant 
to Harry Neville. 

By the time my mother had finished her 
last remarks, she was quietly seated in her 
chair ; but before I had finished my account 
of the matter, she had given the yule-block 
several substantial blows with the poker, 
which sent showers of fire-flies up the 
chimney. i 

'' I mean to inform you," said Dame Wilson, 
as she sharpl}^ scratched the palm of her left 
hand, after her usual fashion, "because I 
have full confidence in you, Mrs. Neville — I 
am sure ours are mutual sympathies, and 
under existing circumstances" — She looked 
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tenderly at Jessie and me, and at my mother, 
and Sara and Jerome Givington, ** it would 
not be courteous, to refrain ; besides, I cannot 
help feeling that my remark, * Beware I 
beware ! ' to the gipsy might easily be taken 
to signifjj more than it really does. But 
as the clock has already struck one, would 
it not be better to defer the subject until 
to-morrow afternoon, as it seems we are to 
have the pleasure of spending Christmas- 
day at the Angle-House?'' 

Jessie and I voted by acclamation for the 
particulars at that time, endeavouring to 
make believe that the clock was out of order. 
My mother looked doubtful; Jerome pulled 
out his w atch, and said " rather slow than 
otherwise," while the sound of a tiny cry in 
a crib up stairs, caught only by the quickened 
ears of my sister, carried the question — 
that the question at issue should be deferred 
till to-morrow. 

A general rising followed, each having a 
separate object in view — my mother to attend 
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her friend — to clothe herself to depart. 
My sister's husband took a hastj leave, 
and ran up to the infant, Sara bringing 
Jessie's clothes hastily into the parlour, and 
bidding her good night ; leaving me a few 
rapturous moments. • 

I conducted our friends home ; the village 

• "Waits " assailing our ears harmoniously 

from a distance, with a solemn carol, 

brightened with the glad tidings that the 

Saviour was bom in Bethlehem. 

Returning to the Angle House, my thoughts 
leaped at one bound to the last night which I 
spent in that beautiful and beloved village. I 
could hardly realize the privations, struggles, 
anxieties, hopes, and strenuous eflfbrts passed 
through in six months to accomplish a 
purpose. I again stood still and looked at 
the Angle House, covered with snow on every 
"quoin of vantage," roof, and antique symbols ; 
but flesh is flesh, however the spirit may 
be willing. I had rode eighty miles by 
coach through that stormy day, had walked 
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eight that evening under strange circum- 
stances, had re-lived a life-time in . four 
or five hours, in the society of the persons 
most dear to nie ; so, admonished by my weak- 
ness to make haste to bed, I hastened in, 
kissed my mother and sister, and was up 
stairs and in bed before I could well collect 
myself to listen to the Waits, who had 
reached the Green ; I was oblivious to their 
existence, and unconscious of my own. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



DAME Wilson's narrative. 



The next morning, about half-an-hour be- 
fore the time the folks usually started from the 
Angle House to Edgecombe Church, Captain 
Leo called to make inquiries about me ; he sus- 
pected that I had been stopped by the snow. 
He was agreeably surprised that I had reached 
home safely. His reception of me was most 
cordial — but less full of riotous life. He 
seemed also less disposed for banter, being more 
thoughtful. A closer observance satisfied 
me that he was in some degree sad,and the longer 
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I looked at him and listened to his remarks, the 
more sorrowful he appeared. He made many 
inquiries about my late movements in London, 
and was anxious to learn what I had been doing 
of late. To all his questions I replied frankly 
and unreservedly, for the confidence which he 
had placed in me gave him more than a title to 
be informed of all my doings. I told him that 
three cantos were added to my epic poem of 
" Theasjanos, the moral Lunatic ;" that I had a 
three-volume novel in a finished condition, 
and ready to be offered to a publisher. The 
instant this remark was made, I found myself 
in peril in more ways than one. I had 
pledged my word to Jessie that her eyes 
should first read that work, and I was sure 
he would ask me to let him have it forth- 
with to examine — and that would oblige 
me to tell the truth — which would direct 
his thoughts in a line which had to cross some 
uncertain ground. So it happened, for he 
said with more than usual eagerness — 
" Ah, ah I— well done, Harry,— you have 
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not been idle. I shall be very glad to 
read it. Let me have it now, for I am 
not going to Church ; besides, it will help to 
beguile the heavy hours with my poor, poor 
brother." 

His manly heart heaved up his broad chest, 
while his emotions almost choked his utter- 
ance; he could hardly articulate, but after 
two or three violent efforts he continued — 

" His nerves are tembly shaken. He seems 
to have forgotten everything earthly except 
Jerusalem and Damascus, and every person 
save poor Lady Elliott and your mother and 
father. He believes I am Mr. Neville, the 
good Dissenter, who found him dying in 
Damascus, and saved his life, — so that he is 
troubled when I am away from him. He 
never leaves his room without my being at 
his side, and he all the time speaks to me as 
if 1 were your father. He may, perhaps, 
have some lucid interval if I tell him that 
the work is written by Mrs, Neville's son, 
and read it to him/' 
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While fetching the MS. volume, I could 
think of no device to make good mj position 
except that of frankly telling the plain 
truth, and as I walked down with the book 
under my arm, the church-going carriage 
came to the gate, to take Jerome Givington 
to Edgecombe, with Jessie and Dame Wilson. 
On placing the manuscript volume on the 
table before him, I said — 

'^ Captain Leo, it was promised that Jessie 
Wilson should first read this work — will you 
allow me to ask her to release me from that 
promise ? She is at the gate." 

He looked at me with a momentary flash 
of his eyes, as if surprised, then said — 

" Certainly not, Harry Neville ; why should 
I allow you to ask a favour which I can ask 
for myself?" 

He took the manuscript book (for I had 
stitched it carefully together as soon as 
finished), and proceeded to the carriage. I 
followed. 

" Good morning, ladies — the compliments 
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of the season to you. Look here, Miss Jessie, 
I have a work in manuscript, which I will 
bet the skin of my left-hand thumb — to — " 

*' I won't bet on Christmas-day in the 
morning about any manuscript work," said 
Jessie eagerly ; " besides, I have not read it 
to know whether it is worth the toss of a 
bad farthing, much more a foolish wager. If 
you will be at the trouble to read it first. 
Captain Leo, you will do me a great favour, 
and then I will bet my warm life to a cold 
snowball, that we shall differ in our opinions 
of its merits." 

"I will do so. Miss Wilson. You will 
not have me in the cannage this morning, 
so I must go and re-consider which way 
the wind will blow, now you refuse to bet on 
Christmas-day in the morning. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Givington ; the weather has given us 
a Christmas box in reality, ay ? " 

" Good morning. Captain Leo, it is a sharp 
frost this morning; very cold indeed. By 
the way, Captain Leo, there is one moie 
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name which ought to go down on the list. The 
woman is both old and poor, and her only 
child — a grown-up son — behaves very badly 
towards her, but she ought not to suffer for 
his folly and ignorance." 

'' Certainly not, put her name down by all 
means; there, jump in, Harry; you keep the 
ladies in the cold. All right, coachman. Re- 
member the lame and the lazy." 

*' And the witty and wicked, and wayward 
— then most of my friends will be included," 
added Jessie, as the horses started off with a 
jerk. 

This was the first time 1 had been in any 
carriage or vehicle with Jessie Wilson, and 

m 

I felt a strange pleasure in knowing that she 
and her good aunt had merited the honour of 
a weekly ride in the Captain's carriage. I 
know that by virtue of my father and 
mother's services, and personal friendship 
toward Sir Langton and the late lamented 
Lady Elliott, I had some claim by courtesy to 
such a privilege ;^ but with the Wilsons 
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nothing of the kind existed, and they sat there 
by sheer force of their superiority as women, 
and the admiration which a gallant officer 
and good man had for their character. 

A treat of another kind was before me — 
namely, hearing Jerome Givington preach, 
for he had never officiated at Timberton. It 
was considered by some of the "topping 
folks," who had heard both, that the Vicar 
was jealous of the poor Curate, and did not 
choose to let the " vulgar " have a chance of 
instituting comparisons. They had, however, 
been rife since the latter had been at Edge- 
combe, but by no means complimentary to 
the former. His manner in the pulpit was a 
striking epitome of his every-day life. Purity 
and simplicity combined — truthfulness and 
earnestness united — rargumentative and prac- 
tical in relation to the affairs of this life ; 
hopeful and trusting in relation to the future, 
with an unwavering confidence in the value 
of a good life, as a proof of the possession of 
the genuine spirit of Christ — a spirit of self- 
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sacrifice to an enlightened sense of duty. I 
was mucb pleased and edified by his sermon, 
and returned home perfectly sure that no two 
men could more antagonise in character than 
William Rushworth and Jerome Givington. 

At that period, there was service once only 
on Christmas- day at Timberton and Edge- 
combe, so that Jerome had not to do duty in 
the afternoon, but he remained at his parish 
after the service, to attend to the temporal 
well-being of some of his poor flock, so 
that we rode home without him, as he pre- 
ferred doing his duty and walking to the 
Angle House, by which, he said — 

" I shall be doubly benefited ; I shall have 
the approbation of my own heart, and gain a 
good appetite for the roast beef and plum 
pudding." ' 

When we returned home, I found my sister 
Mary, and it gladdened my heart to press 
her to my bosom, for I loved her dearly — 
perhaps she stood a little before Sara. Per- 
haps it was only the emotion of pity, added 
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to love, which seemed to make her dearer to 
me than Sara, who was as happy as a woman 
could be in the love of her husband and 
children. 

Mary's heart was with us, and there was 
no earthly reason why she should not spend 
the day at the Angle House, except the 
Vicar's ill-will, for he might have been there 
also if his heart had not been so full of evil 
passions. 

He had, however, sent word that she should 
come in the evening and stay supper — which 
really meant that he should come likewise. 
This being understood, I at once saw that 
all our family matters must be considered 
immediately after dinner. In the interval of 
an hour after returning home, I and Jessie 
strolled into my study lingering fondly over 
past memories, drinking delight from each 
other's presence, exchanging thoughts and 
emotions, and reciprocating love by the 
slightest touch of our fingers, which sent 
thrilling sensations through our being not 
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easily understood and in no way to be described. 
I suddenly asked, " Has your aunt informed 
you what her real name is, Jessie?'' 

'* She has not, Harry. Has Ebna Ebonal 
told you that name? " 

''No/' I replied, "does she know it, Jessie?" 

" Not that I know, Harry." 

*' Do you suspect she knows it?— have you 
any reason to think she has found it out ? " 
she replied. 

" I suspect she knows more about most 
people than people suspect, and more than 
you or I need care to leani. I would sooner 
make acquaintance with the roast beef w;hich 
sends its fragrance up here, as the roast lamb 
and mint sauce did in June last, than the ac- 
quaintance of much of the gipsy's knowledge. 
Is it not almost dinner time? — there, your 
mother is calling ; let us go down, we cannot 
live on kisses in this unethereal world, — 
whatever you may say about the fact in your 
fiction." 

During dinner Dame Wilson began a sort 

VOL. II. Q 
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of narrative of her family and early life, but 
managed it in such a maimer that she left oflf 
speaking at a point every now and then, 
which gave all of us an opportunity to make 
comments and ask obvious questions, so that 
the true principle of conversation was happily 
secured. She began, as soon as Jerome had 
said grace — 

" Most people have cause to remember 
Christmas-day ; some from one cause, some 
another. One of those which have im- 
pressed the day on my memory is this — the 
last time my father and his family dined 
together was on this day twenty-five years 
ago. The morning after, he slipped on the 
icy pavement in the front of our house in 
Bayswater, fell backwards and fractured 
his skull, and died in a few hours." 

" Indeed," said my mother, *' such events 
take hold of the mind in a fashion which no 
after impression can obliterate. How soon 
a fatal accident may occur, and how distress- 
ing to your poor mother." 
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*' Distressing, indeed/' said she, " for my 
father had just retired from business on a 
respectable fortune, gained by active exertion, 
as a practical and wholesale chemist and 
druggist in the City. The house was our 
own, and had been lately enlarged to suit our 
future manner of living, during which my 
sister and I had been staying with friends at 
Southampton — my brother was then gone for 
six months' tour up the Rhine, in France and 
Italy." 

" You had but one sister, I believe you 
informed me some months ago?" said my 
mother. 

''Only one, Mrs. Neville — this light-hearted 
Jessie's mother." 

'* And she is fond of the outside cut of roast 
beef, and green peas fried — another potatoe, 
if you please, Mr. Givington. Jessie I mean, 
not Jessie's mother." 

" My father s affairs were in considerable 
confusion, owing to the disposing of his 
business, and the monies not being paid, or 
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paid into the lawyer's hands or the bank, 
and not invested in the securities which it 
was his intention to effect. He had not 
signed his will, though the draft had been 
prepared three months — ^yet the lawyer had 
not found time or inclination to make the 
deed. My father had estimated his property, 
exclusive of his house in Bayswater, at 
twenty-five thousand pounds. All the docu- 
ments relating to the property were in the 
hands of his attorney, a man in whom my father 
placed implicit confidence, for he considered 
him a religious man ; and, if exact attendance 
at church twice on Sunday, offering up some- 
thing like a prayer, standing in his pew with 
his face in his hat, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus, are elements of a truly religious man 
— he was that vara avis ; for no one could do 
these things with more ostentatious scrupu- 
losity. He was the legal adviser of several 
religious societies, whose money transactions 
were very considerable, and the man trusted 
by so many eminently religious, pious, and 
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good men — and clergymen also — must be a 
trustworthy man, and an honourable lawyer — 
having the grace of the gospel in his heart. 
So thought my father/' 

'' I perceive that you have passed through 
the waters of deep affliction/' said Jerome 
Givington. 

"Will you take a custard with your pudding, 
iny dear ?" said my mother to the lady. *' I 
find that your past experience has created in 
your mind a distrust of outward forms of 
reverence in persons whose piety seems to 
consist in show, and whose prayers are 
ostentatious." 

"I would prefer a glass of wine on my 
pudding before a custard any day, Mrs. 
Givington — give me a good action before a 
long prayer — a bit of self-sacrifice before a 
long sermon. I will lay ten pounds' worth 
of — no, I won't bet anything on Christmas- 
day, unless I could thereby nave a hypocrite 
froiu perdition until his rottenness was fully 

Q 3 
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ripe for fa is proper place — repentance, remorse, 
and reformation." 

The beginning and middle of Jessies 
remarks made us all look at her in wonder 
where she was going to send the aper of 
holiness ; but the closing inference induced 
our eyes to fall again on our plum pudding 
and cusards. Her aunt continued — 

^^ Ten thousand pounds in money collected 
together from the sale of my father's business, 
stock-in-trade, book-debts, and sums on 
various notes- of-hand, bonds, and other 
securities, were, at the time of my father's 
death, virtually in the power of the attorney 
without any security ; and the way this was in- 
vested by him secured its utter loss svithin two 
years, as it was chiefly used to meet heavy 
liabilities which he had contracted by his 
iniquitous conduct previously. To accomplish 
this, he had to forge my father's signature a 
considerable number of times — at thai period, 
1 believe, a capital offence. For a far less 
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heinous one Dr. Dodd was hanged. This 
rascal — this enormous hypocrite — for he 
laboured to make himself appear a great man 
in Israel, a pillar of the church, succeeded by 
a long series of illegal acts and complicated 
robberies to gain possession of all our 
property, except the house in which we lived, 
in Bayswater. For three years he laid before 
my mother and brother, and, in fact, before the 
whole family, including myself, and sister, and 
an uncle, whose physical infirmities made him 
dependent on his brother — sucli a flattering 
balance-sheet, that my mother and brother, 
who was the oldest of her children, felt 
justified in setting up a carriage, and keeping 
a so-called stylish establishment." 

At this point we rose from the table, and 
turned towards the ingle-side, where the yule- 
block was sending out its cheerful tongues of 
flame and crackling sparks, defiant of the thick 
haze, which foretold a morning coming of 
hoar frost and fantastic rime. After a few 
minutes we settled into a state of busy idle- 
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ness, and engaged with sundry dry fruits, 
Dame Wilson continued — 

" It is unnecessary to dwell upon a subject 
surrounded with so many painful and 
vexatious incidents, suffice it to say that 
the enormous rascal, hypocrite, thief, 
felon, and forgerer, was discovered in his 
bedroom, with his throat cut, as the saying 
goes, * from ear to ear.' Surgical aid was in- 
stantly on the spot; and, when they proceeded 
to sew up the wound, the desperate felo'de-se 
pointed to an empty cup on the table, by the 
side of which stood a phial labelled ' Poison.' 
He had committed suicide to escape the 
punishment of his wickedness, which left - 
others, besides my mother and her family, 
hurled from a state of affluence to the neces- 
sity of beginning to earn the means of living 
by their individual exertions and abilities. 
The shock was too great, too severe, for the 
resistive powers of my mother and uncle; 
and they fell a sacrifice to the domestic ruin 
-caused by the villany of that man. After 
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they were in the grave, a consultation brought 
us to a determination to sell the house, and 
furniture, and eflFects — equally divide the 
money accruing therefrom, and commence life 
in any way which seemed best to our indi- 
vidual judgment. My brother was induced, 
from divers considerations, to go to Jamaica, 
to overlook a plantation for a friend. My 
sister engaged with a wealthy Bristol mer- 
chant as a governess to three young girls ; 
and, by merest accident, as it at first seemed, 
I saw an advertisement of a house and shop, 
and a small business, to be disposed of, in 
this village of Timberton; so with my few 
hundred pounds, I made the purchase, deter- 
mining to be my own mistress, and find au 
independent living where I was altogether a 
stranger. To keep myself so, I changed, or 
rather assumed the name of Martha Wilson, 
which, somehow, has been modified into 
Dame by courtesy." 

When Dame Wilson ceased speaking, she 
hastily scratched the palm of her hand with 
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her fore finger, with a look of considerably 
satisfaction. My mother's fisice had an ex- 
pression of sorrowful calmness, which added 
to the great dignity of her personal mien. 
Jerome Givington looked at the lady with a 
mixture of admiration and profound respect. 
He sat with his hands clasped across his 
knees, his noble and benevolent head leaning 
forward in absorbed attention, as if drinking 
in every word which Dame Wilson uttered. 
Just as he was about to give voice to the 
emotion of his heart, the dexterous Jessie took 
a tea-spoon out of some hot negus^ and slyly 
laid the bowl on his neck, and said — 

'' Are there any such scabbed goats now-a- 
day in the fold — Mr. Givington — what is the 
matter ? " . 

Jerome jumped up from his position like 
one struck with a bullet, and said as he lifted 
his hand to his neck — 

" As hot as limbo, as infamous, I fear. 
Miss Jessie, I shall find a chance before mid- 
night to chastise you for your want of reve- 
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rence. The enemy of your aunt was a man 
of the law, not the Gospel." 

" There was neither law nor gospel in him, 
I fear/' said Dame Wilson, "and nothing 
but hypocrisy and unrighteousness." 

Jessie added quickly, perhaps a little un- 
reflectingly — " And his son is a chip of the 
old stump." 

" And is he a man of the law or the gospel ?" 
asked Jerome Givington. 

My mother took up the poker and struck 
the yule-block three or four heavy bangs, 
which set the sparks flying in all directions ; 
my sister looked at her husband with an 
expression of anxious wonder, while I, 
endeavouring to crack a walnut, very un- 
pleasantly succeeded in cracking my thumb 
through looking at Jessie, instead of what I 
was about ; as Dame Wilson added — 

"I fear he has not much of the grace of the 
gospel in his heart, though he has the honour 
of being the Vicar of Timberton, and the 
father of Amy Rushworth." 
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Jerome Givington jerked in his seat at the 
remark of Dame Wilson, more than he did at 
the touch of the hot spoon in the hands of 
the tricksical Jessie, His wife looked sud- 
denly round at the speaker ; my mother con- 
tinued to poke the fire about ; Jessie turned 
to the piano and began playing the Miserere. 
I rose up and moved towards the window, 
when a violent banging of the garden gate 
gave unmistakeable proof that my brother-in- 
law, William Rushworth, was nigh to the 
Angle House. A minute after, he and my sister 
made their appearance amongst us. His 
presence was like smoke to the eyes and 
gravel to the teeth. 
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The stock comprises Watches, with every kind of case, gold and silver, plain, 
engine -turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, and Jewelled, and with dials of enamel* 
silver, or gold, either neatly ornamented or richly embellished. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

** The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of producing.'' — Jl- 
lustrated London News 8th Nov., 1862. 
83 & 34, LuBOATE Hill, London. 

BENSON^'WATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

coontiy. Whole^e and retail from 

200 guineas to 2^ guineas each. 

38 & 34, LuDQATB Hill, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
astronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
83 & 84, LuDQATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold from £10 

10s., silver from £6 5a. 

83 k 84, LuDGATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from £6 Ss ; silver from £2 l.'s. 6d. 

88 & 84, LuDQATE Hill, London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gold from £8U ; silver from £i'4. 
88 & 84, LuBQATE Hill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

" The 9locks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and well repaid tiie 
trouble of an inspection."— ///tM^ro^ed 
London NewSf 8th. November, 186.'. 
83 & 84, LuDQATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, library, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carri8^e,skeleton, chime, musi- 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &c. 
33 & 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from the 

imperial manu&ctories of Sevres, from 

£■200 to £2 vs. 

38 & 84, LuDOATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze — red, green, 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from lOo guineas 
to 2 guineas. 
33 & 84, LuDOATE Hill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles : — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, r(^de, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Galifomian. 
88 & 84, LuDOATE Hill, London. 



Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold, £28 ; silver, £11 lis. 
38 & 84, LuDOATE Hill, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

For whose more convenient accommodation J. W. Benson has opened spacious show 
rooms at Ludgate Hill, will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock of 
Clocks of every description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the 
choicest kinds. 
In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BRONZES D'ART, 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, contains 
a short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watch, 
and have it sent safe by post. 

S3 & 84, LUDOATE HILL, KG. 



'^ Une des plus gnndes preocd^atkms dee gens 
da monde est oertainement odle de ocmBerver la 
beanie et raboodance de la cherelaie ; ne ocMiatitae- 
t-elle pas le plus bel omemeot da corps homam ? 
Les causes de sa declaration et de sa dinte sent 
multiples, mais en dehors de celles tont-i-fait 
accidenteiles, n'est-il pas joste de conyenir que sa 
destraction on sa decoloration sont does snrtont & la 
n^ligence sonvent apport^e & son entretien on aa 
choLZ pemicienx des huiles etpommades employ^. 
En signalant on produit excellent dont le sncces est 
depnis longtemps constats et reconnn de tons, c'est 
rendre nn service Eminent aux gens da monde et 
principalement aux dames. L'Huile de Macassar, 
de la MATSON bowland et fils, 20^ Hiatton- Garden^ 
LondreSj est la meilleare qu'il soit possible de se 
procurer. Depuis longtemps les parfumeries de 
MM. Rowland sont adoptees par Taristocratie ; son 
huile de MaccLSsar est la senle en Angleterre et deja 
en France qui figure sur la toilette des gens elegants, 
car c'est la seule qui r^ellement conserve et rend aux 
cheveux leur beauts premiere." — Revue des deux 
Mondes. 




JUST READY. 



In Two Vols. 2l8. 



KATE KENNEDY. 

A Novel. 
By the Author of *^ Wondrous Strange." 



JUST READY. 



In 8 vols. 



THE WRONG LETTER. 



A Novel. 




X, Itefobg 8 '$tixi '§nhlmixans. 



In 8 Vols. 8U. 6d. 

YAXLEY AND. ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

By the Author of ^* Myself and my Relatives.*' 

^ The author possesses powers of accurate perception, and of vividly 
presenting sharp, well-defined pictures to her readers, which would do 
no discredit to the pen of Mrs. GaskeU." — Warder, 

'* It is an exceedingly interesting story." — lUuttrated London News. 

*^ Clever, well-constructed, and interesting." — Saunder^ Newt Letter, 



In 8 Vols. 8l8. 6d. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEAS, 

By C. F. ARMSTRONG, 

Author of **The Two Midshipmen," ke, 

** A story of wild and romantic adventures in the centre of Africa, 
which are very interesting. It is an amusing and spirited book." — 
Athenceum, 

^^Astorv of extraordinary merit, of never-to-be- surpassed adven- 
tures." — Public Opinion, 

''*• Exhibits a large amount of talent" — BelC$ Messenger, 

^' Since Captain Marryatt's death Captain Armstrong has surpassed all 
competitors. — Express. 




In 2 Vols. 21s. 

CECIL FORRESTER 

A NoveL By an Etonian. 

** It is in developing and describing the tender instincts common to all 
classes that the author shows his power, and in pourtraying the weak- 
nesses, passions, and aspirations of our nature that we recognize his 
mastery. He possesses both force and delicacy, tenderness as well as 
power/*— 2?ea»er. 



In 1 Vol. Price 88. 6d. 

HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT, 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 
By Rev. G. Gilfillan, Dundee. 



In 2 Vols. Price 2l8. 

ENGLISH AMERICA, 

OR PICTURES OF CANADIAN PLACES AND PEOPLE, 

By S. Phillips Day, 

Author of "Down South." 

" Mr. Day's pictures of Canadian places and people are graphic, and 
bear the impress of bein^ faithful ana impartial delineations. As a book 
of travel it possesses merit which will secure for it a ready acceptance 
with the reading public** — Morning Pott, 

" It embraces eveiy point of interest in regard to the political, social, 
and commercial conaition of Canada.'* — Canadian News, 

" Nothing seems to have escaped Mr. Day's notice, whether in respect 
olthe social and political condition of the colonists, or of the aspect and 
physical capabilities of the country. His volumes are very opportune, 
and others besides the mere emigrant will gain largely by a perusal of 
their pages.'* — The Reader, 



In 4 Vols. 42s. 

FORTUNE'S FOOTBALL, 

By the Author of " The Irishman in London." 

" The book has evidently been got up with much pains and research. 
There are very good pictures of historical events, and places of deep in- 
terest to every EngUsnman." — Obseroer. 

^^The interest of the narrative is never allowel to flag; there are inci- 
dents which for the time keep the breath suspended, and over all there 
breathes a spirit of tenderness and purity which holds the mind captive 
in a pleasing thrall. It has an animated style, bold outline, and rich, 
almost gorgeous coloring." — Dublin Review, 



BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AM) BED BOOM 

FURNTTURK 

"nw_fiji_rLru'' i LnjMi-ru'w~>rwnrhrM''M'' i r-v"' i ~''' i ~'''~i"'" i r ii n i ~ i — - -■* — * — » — ■*■■*■*— »»»^^^^^ 



HEAL ft SON'S 

Show Booms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
soitable both for home use and for Tropical Climates. 

Handsome Iron Bedsteads, with Brass Mountings, and el^antly 
Japanned. 

Plun Iron Bedsteads for Servants. 

Every description of Woodstead, in Mahogany, Birch, and Wal- 
nut Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bed- 
ing and Furnitures complete. 

Also, every description of Bed Boom Furniture, consisting of 
Wardrobes, Chests of Drawers, Washstands, Tables, Chairs, Sofos, 
Couches^ and every article for the complete furnishing of a Bed 
Room. 

ILLUSTRATED GATALO&TJE, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 150 articles of Bed Boom Furni- 
ture, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and Prices of every description of 
Bedding 

Sent Free by Post. 



HEAL & SON, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, 

AND 

BED ROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROiU>, 
London. W. 
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